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Commissioner for Patents 
P.O. Box 1450 
Alexandria, VA 22313-1450 

Sir: 

I, Susan A. Kinder Haake, being duly warned that willful false statements and the 
like are punishable under 18 U.S.C. 1001, by fine or imprisonment or both, and may jeopardize 
the validity of the patent application or any patent issuing thereon, state and declare as follows: 

1 . All statements herein made of my own knowledge are true, and statements 
made on information or belief are believed to be true* 

2. I am a co-inventor of the invention disclosed and claimed in the above 
identified patent application. I have read and am familiar with the contents of the subject patent 
application. 

3. I hold a PhD. (1993) in Microbiology from University of Texas, San 
Antonio, a D.M.D. (1979) from Tufts University, a Certificate in Periodontology (1985) and a 
MDent.Sc. (1985) from the University of Connecticut, and a Bachelor of Arts (1976) from 
Hamilton-Kirkland College. I am an Associate Professor of Dentistry, Sections of 
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Commissioner for Patents 
P.O. Box 1450 
Alexandria, VA 22313-1450 

Sir: 

I, Susan A. Kinder-Haake, am a named inventor on the above-referenced patent 
application and have control over the conditions of the deposit described herein. 
I hereby confirm that the following biological deposits: 

ATCC PTA-5816 (cell line comprising pFN2), and 

ATCC PTA-5815 (cell line comprising pFN3) 

referred to in the above referenced application, were deposited on February 13, 2004 with the 
American Type Culture Collection (ATCC), 10801 University Boulevard, Manassas, VA 201 10, 
where the deposits were granted the accession numbers PTA-5815 and PTA 5816. The deposit 
was made pursuant to the provisions of the Budapest Treaty and the viability of the deposit was 
tested on February 20, 2004. A copy of the Deposit Receipt and Viability Statement is attached 
hereto as Appendix A. 

I also confirm that, subject to paragraph (b) of 37 C.F.R.§ 1.804, the deposited 
material is the same as that specifically identified in the above referenced patent application and 
was in Applicants' possession at the time the application was filed. 
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Periodontology and Oral Biology and Medicine, and a member of the Dental Research Institute 
at the University of California Los Angeles. 

4: My field of expertise is in molecular microbiology, including the 
characterization and use of bacterial plasmids in developing genetic transfer systems. 

5. I believe that one skilled in the art of molecular biology would regard 
proteins with 90% sequence identity to SEQ ID NO:l (repA) as functionally equivalent to the 
repA protein of the invention. Furthermore, I believe an individual skilled in the art would be 
able to identify such rep A proteins given the teachings of the present specification in 
combination with the literature available at the time the present application was filed. Indeed, 
based on current knowledge of plasmid replicons, 90% is probably a very conservative estimate 
of the amount of sequence identity needed to assure functionality (i.e., function would probably 
be conserved with even greater alteration of the amino acids). 

6. Related Replication initiator proteins from theta-replicating plasmids 
of the heron-containing class may exhibit more than 75% amino acid sequence divergence. 

The RepA protein (SEQ ID NO: 1) and iteron sequences (as exemplified by SEQ 
ID NO:3) of the invention comprise Fusobacterium plasmids that are members of a group of 
plasmids known as "theta-replicating plasmids of the iteron-containing class". The conclusion 
that pFNl is a member of this class of plasmids is based on DNA sequence analysis of the 
replicon structure (i.e., presence of iterons) and homology of the Rep protein with those of other 
theta-replicating plasmids. The features common to this class of plasmids are discussed in the 
accompanying del Solar review paper (Exhibit A). 

The del Solar paper (Exhibit A) presents a comparative amino acid sequence 
analysis of the replication initiator proteins from theta-replicating plasmids of the iteron- 
containing class. This analysis, while not addressed specifically to the pFNl replicon, is 
nonetheless applicable to the pFNl replicon as the Rep proteins analyzed in Exhibit A are all 
functional components of theta-replicating plasmids with origin structures comparable to that of 
the fusobacterial plasmid pFNl. 
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The analysis presented in Exhibit A shows that replication initiator proteins such 
as RepA, typically exhibit much greater than 10% sequence divergence i.e. considerably less 
than 90% sequence identity. For example, comparison of the two most divergent members of the 
family of related replication initiator proteins, pPSlO and R6K, shown in Figure 2, on page 439 
of Exhibit A, reveals that related replication initiator proteins from theta-replicating plasmids of 
the iteron-containing class may exhibit more than 76% amino acid sequence divergence i.e. less 
than 24% sequence identity. This percentage is quite striking, particularly if one considers that 
this calculated sequence identity between pPSlO and RK6 Rep proteins is based only on amino 
acids that are in aligned portions of the two proteins (in Figure 2, there are 223 aligned residues, 
of which 53 are identical). Unaligned portions of the two proteins i.e., the additional segments of 
amino acids of the R6K protein lacking a corresponding amino acid in the pPSlO protein, are not 
taken into account in this calculation. Thus, in essence this means that the 24% identity figure 
overstates the identity. 

To underscore the sequence variation possible among different, related replication 
initiation proteins, I calculated the percent sequence identity between the full length replication 
initiator proteins of plasmids pPSlO and RK6 using the sequences cited in the legend to Figure 2 
panel A, in Exhibit A. I did a ClustalW alignment of the entire protein predicted amino acid 
sequence. For the full length amino acid sequences, a comparison of pPSlO versus R6K reveals 
that these related replication initiator proteins are 17.14% identical, 20% different but strongly 
similar, 7.62% weakly similar, and 55.24% different. Thus, in simple terms of identity versus 
non-identity, the two related replication initiator proteins are 17.14% identical and 82.86% non- 
identical. 

7. In a family of related lactococcal plasmids, replication initiator 
proteins with 60 to 80% amino acid sequence identity are able to complement one another's 
function. 

Another demonstration that related replication initiator proteins from theta- 
replicating plasmids of the iteron-containing class exhibit wide sequence divergence while 
retaining similar functionality is provided by the accompanying Seegers et al research paper 
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(Exhibit B). Seegers et al. show that in a family of related lactococcal plasmids, replication 
initiator proteins with only 60 to 80% amino acid sequence identity are able to complement one 
another's function. Thus, the proteins are functionally equivalent. Again, the relevance to the 
case under consideration is that these lactococcal plasmids are all theta-replicating plasmids with 
origin structures comparable to that of the fusobacterial plasmid pFNl . 



8. Based on the data presented above, I believe that in fact much more than 



10% of the amino acids in the rep A sequence could be altered and the function of the rep A 
replication protein would still be preserved. Furthermore, I believe that one of skill in the art 
would be able identify such functional repA proteins, without undue experimentation, based on 
the teachings of the specification in combination with the knowledge in the art at the time the 
application was filed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Plasmids are extrachromosomal DNA elements with char- 
acteristic copy numbers within the host These replicons have 
been found in species from the three representatives of the 
living world, namely, the domains Archaca, Bacteria, and Eu- 
karya (318). Plasmids may constitute a substantial amount of 
the total genetic content of an organism, representing more 
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than 25% of the genetic material of the cell in some members 
of the Archaea (127, 331). They can incorporate and deliver 
genes by recombination or transposition, thus favoring genetic 
exchanges in bacterial populations. Since plasmids can be in- 
troduced into new hosts by a variety of mechanisms, they can 
be considered to be a pool of extrachromosomal DNA which is 
shared among populations. The wealth of genetic information 
carried by plasmids, their impact in the microbial communities, 
and the potential of these elements to act as natural cloning 
vectors have stimulated research into plasmids not only from 
the fundamental but also from the clinical, biotechnological, 
and environmental points of view. Three main factors have 
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contributed to the development of plasmid research: (i) the 
genetic organization of these elements is apparently simple, 

(ii) they can be easily isolated and manipulated in vitro, and 

(iii) since plasmids are dispensable, their manipulation does 
not appear, in principle, to have adverse consequences to the 
hosts. 

The feature that better defines plasmids is that they replicate 
in an autonomous and self-controlled way. The analysis of 
plasmid replication and its control has led to milestone discov- 
eries, such as the existence of antisense RNAs, and has con- 
tributed to the unraveling of mechanisms of DNA replication, 
macromolccular interactions, and control of gene expression. 
The ability of some plasmids to pass across the so-called ge- 
netic barriers among different living organisms has posed ques- 
tions about general mechanisms governing replication and 
about the communication between plasmid replication compo- 
nents and the host machinery involved in DNA replication. 
This plasmid-host communication has attracted the attention 
of researchers working in environmental and in evolutionary 
fields. Plasmid host range studies also have clear implications 
in clinical microbiology and in biotechnology. Despite their 
autonomous replication, plasmids extensively use the replica- 
tion machinery of the host, and therefore plasmid replication 
studies facilitate the exploration of the mechanisms involved in 
chromosome replication. 

PLASMID REPLICATION MECHANISMS 

There are three general replication mechanisms for circular 
plasmids, namely, theta type, strand displacement, and rolling 
circle (RC). Historical development of research on plasmids 
has led to the idea that theta replication is more frequent in 
rcplicons from gram-negative than from gram-positive bacteria 
whereas the opposite is found for plasmids replicating by the 
RC mode. This belief is probably wrong. It is true, however, 
that present knowledge on theta-replicating plasmids stems 
from re pi icons from gram-negative bacteria and that on RC- 
replicating plasmids derives from replicons from gram-positive 
hosts. Strand displacement replication has been associated 
with broad-host- range plasmids from the IncQ family. The 
molecular interactions and the functional relationships that 
take place in these three types of replication mechanisms are 
the focus of this review. Linear plasmids have been found in 
both gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria, and their struc- 
ture can be of two types: those having a hairpin at each end, 
and those having a protein covalently bound at their 5' ends. 
Linear plasmids of the first group replicate via concatemeric 
intermediates, whereas those of the second group seem to 
replicate by a protein-priming mechanism, similar to that of 
bacteriophage $29 (264). However, initiation of replication 
from an internal origin in a plasmid with a terminal protein has 
been reported (48). Linear plasmids have been reviewed pre- 
viously (123), and they will not be discussed here. Replication 
of plasmids from gram -negative bacteria has been specifically 
addressed (168a). 

Concerning their genetic structure, plasmids have an essen- 
tial region which contains the genes or loci involved in repli- 
cation and its control. The organization of this essential region 
corresponds, in general, to the one described in the replicon 
model. In addition, plasmids may bear genes that could be 
considered dispensable, although they could actually play an 
important role for the plasmid itself and/or for the host. Some 
of these so-called dispensable genes are involved in processes 
such as plasmid transfer and spread among bacteria, resistance 
to antibiotics and heavy metals, resistance to radiation, and 
transfer of DNA to higher eukaryotes. Within the plasmid 



essential region, several genes and sequences can be consid- 
ered, (i) The first is the origin(s) of replication (generically 
termed o/i), which is characteristic of each replicon. (ii) 
Although this is not a general feature, many plasmids encode 
a protein involved in the initiation of replication, usually 
termed Rep protein, (iii) The third is the plasmid-borne genes 
involved in the control of replication. The requirement of a 
plasmid-encoded initiator is reflected by the presence of DNA 
cognate sites in the origin of replication, where protcin-DNA 
interactions take place. These specific sites are the hallmark of 
a class of replicons that are different from replicons that do not 
require specific initiators. 

Replication by the Theta Mechanism 

Replication by the theta-type mechanism has been most 
extensively studied among the prototype circular plasmids of 
gram-negative bacteria, although this replication mode has 
also been described for plasmids isolated from gram-positive 
bacteria, namely, the streptococcal/entcrococcal Incl8 group 
(40), some lactococcal replicons (152), and at least one Bacillus 
subtilis plasmid (192). DNA replication through the theta 
mechanism involves melting of the parental strands, synthesis 
of a primer RNA (pRNA), and initiation of DNA synthesis by 
covalent extension of the pRNA (163). DNA synthesis is con- 
tinuous on one of the strands (leading strand) and discontin- 
uous on the other (lagging strand), although synthesis of the 
two strands seems to be coupled (reviewed in references 148 
and 326). Theta-type DNA synthesis can start from one or 
from several origins, and replication can be either uni- or bi- 
directional. Under electron microscopy (EM), the replication 
intermediates are seen as typical 0 ("theta")-shaped molecules 
that, when digested with enzymes that cleave within the rep- 
licated region, yield Y-shaped molecules ("forks"). The rep- 
lication intermediates can also be monitored by one- or 
two-dimensional electrophoresis. These analyses provide in- 
formation on the nature of the replication intermediates, di- 
rection of replication, location of the origin and terminus, and 
degree of coupling between leading- and lagging-strand syn- 
thesis. 

With some exceptions, plasmids using the theta mechanism 
of replication require a plasmid-encoded Rep initiator protein. 
Some replicons may require the host DNA polymerase I (DNA 
Pol I) during the early stages of leading-strand synthesis. Some 
features of various well-known replicons which are described 
here are depicted in Fig. 1 . 

Origins of replication. Plasmid origins of replication can be 
defined as (i) the minimal cw-acting region that can support 
autonomous replication of the plasmid; (ii) the region where 
DNA strands are melted to initiate the replication process, or 
(iii) the base(s) at which leading-strand synthesis starts. Rep- 
lication origins contain sites that are required for interactions 
of plasmid-encoded and/or host-encoded proteins. 

(i) General features. With some exceptions, initiation of 
plasmid DNA replication requires a specific plasmid-encoded 
Rep initiator protein. This is reflected by the presence, at the 
origin of replication, of specific sequences with which the Rep 
protein interacts. Additional features found in many origins of 
theta-replicating plasmids are (i) an adjacent AT-rich region 
containing sequence repeats, where opening of the strands and 
assembly of host initiation factors occur, and (ii) one or more 
sites (dnaA boxes) where the host DnaA initiator protein binds 
(30, 163). Multiple Dam methylation sequences, which are 
present in the origin of replication of the Escherichia coli chro- 
mosome, oriC, can also be found at the origin of replication of 
plasmids such as PI (36, 38) and pSClOl (30). Methylation is 
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FIG. 1. Origins of replication and related regions of some representative thcta-rcplicating plasmids from gram-negative bacteria. Plasmid names (left), origins of 
replication (center), and Rep initiator-binding sites (right) arc indicated. The symbols used are as follows: solid boxed arrows correspond to repeated Rep-binding 
sequences (itcrons); open arrows above maps indicate inverted repeats that have partial homology to the itcrons; solid arrowheads indicate repeats found in AT-rich 
regions (A+T); for Rl, arrows indicate the imperfect palindromes initially recognized by the RepA initiator protein. Promoters are indicated as open arrowheads below 
the maps. Other sites of interaction arc as follows: IHF-binding sites (open rectangles), dnaA boxes (solid rectangles); FIS-binding sites (hexagons), dam methylation 
sites (solid circles), and primase assembly sites (pas). Other sites are indicated in the figure. Maps are based on the following references: pPSlO (104, 215); pSClOl 
(132, 284); PI (6); RK2 (278); R6K (277); Rl (101); ColEl (280, 301); ColE2-type plasmids (124). 



not essential for replication, its rote being primarily in postrep- 
lication (3). Dam methylalion sequences are not present in 
other plasmid repiicons. 

Comparative analysis of the structural organization of the 
Pol I-independent origins of replication predicts that although 
the Rep-binding site is located within a potentially curved 
DNA region, the DNA within the repeats of the AT-rich re- 
gion is essentially straight (81). Intrinsic DNA bends at the 
Rep-binding sites would favor additional curvatures of the 
origin induced by Rep proteins. The origins of replication can 
also contain sites for factors (e.g., the integration host factor, 
1HF, or the factor for inversion stimulation, FIS) that play an 
architectural role. These host-encoded proteins favor a topo- 
logical proximity between different on regions or even between 
different origins present in the same plasmid (as in plasmid 
R6K [see below]). The plasmid DNA sites are essential com- 
ponents of the origin of replication since they arc required to 
organize a functional replisome (61, 62, 282). The presence of 
DNA sites for the binding of structural factors, found at the 
origin of replication of several plasmids (see below), resembles 
the situation found in oriC (317). 



(ii) Iteron-containing origins. In many cases, the origin of 
replication contains directly repeated sequences, termed Her- 
ons, which are the binding sites for the plasmid-encoded Rep 
proteins and which have control properties. As discussed be- 
low, iterons not only are essential for replication but also are 
key elements for the control of plasmid replication (reviewed 
in references 51, 87, 155, and 223). Among plasmids which 
restrict their establishment to a single or a few species of 
enterobacteria, iterons have been described for several repii- 
cons like PI (5), F (209, 295), pSClOl (52), R6K (97, 98, 277, 
278), Rtsl (144), and pColI V-K30 (247). Iterons are also found 
in theta-replicating broad-host-range plasmids such as RK2/ 
RP4 (241, 279), pCUl (164) and pSa (286), as well as in 
conditional broad-host-range plasmids such as pPSlO (85, 104, 
215). It should be noted that the presence of directly repeated 
sequences to which Rep proteins bind is not restricted to plas- 
mids replicating by the thcta mechanism, since these sequences 
have been reported for plasmids using the strand-displacement 
mechanism or the RC mechanism (171, 176, 267). Iterons can 
also be found outside the origin region in some plasmids (PI, 
F, RK2, R6K, Rtsl, and pCollV-K30). These iterons, unlike 
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the origin itcrons, arc nol required for initiation but play an 
important role in the control of replication, as the origin ilcr- 
ons do. In plasmids that do nol have auxiliary herons, the 
origin itcrons are the only locus involved in control (see be- 
low). 

Herons can be adjacent or separated by intervening se- 
quences, lterons found in the origin region tend to be arranged 
as tandem repeats situated at a distance that is, in general, a 
multiple of II bp, i.e., close to the helical periodicity of the 
DNA double helix. This implies that the Rcp-iteron nucleo- 
protein complexes roughly place the Rep molecules aligned on 
the same face of the DNA. In general, for a particular origin, 
the sequences of the different itcrons are not identical, al- 
though they adjust to a consensus motif that defines the essen- 
tial features of these sequences. However, the four 22-bp itcr- 
ons of plasmid pPSlO are identical (215). Statistical analysis of 
the frequency of base changes within the itcrons of plasmid PI, 
combined with the available footprinting data, have been per- 
formed (242). Three highly conserved sequence patches arc 
found within the itcrons of this replicon. The two outer patches 
are separated by one helix turn. Protection experiments indi- 
cated that the major groove sides of those patches are con- 
tacted by the RepA initiator protein of PL The function of the 
middle patch is less clear, but it may contribute to a proper 
conformation of the RepA-binding site. It is remarkable that 
this pattern resembles the DNA-binding patterns of dimeric 
proteins, some of which are transcriptional repressors. Taking 
into account that some of these itcrons are contacted by mo- 
nomeric forms of the initiator proteins, this may reflect the 
presence of two DNA-binding domains in RepA (discussed in 
reference 51), a feature that may be extended to other plasmid- 
encoded Rep proteins (100). Alignment of iterons present in 
the origin of replication of different plasmids showed the con- 
servation of the hexanucleotide TCAGPuG (86), which is di- 
rectly involved in the binding of the it initiator protein to the 
0/7-7 region of plasmid R6K (97, 98). 

Multiple iterons are required for origin activity, although not 
all iterons present in a given origin have to be essential. For 
instance, removal of one of the seven iterons from ori-y of 
plasmid R6K has no effect but deletion of two reduces the 
efficiency of replication and deletion of three or more abolishes 
plasmid replication (160). Interestingly, the deletions make 
ori-y replication independent of DnaA (16a). In the case of PI, 
all five iterons seem to be required for replication in vivo, but 
deletion of one can be tolerated in an in vitro replication 
system (314). 

Single iterons are present in the ori-a and ori-p origins of 
plasmid R6K and in the minimal origins of plasmids CoIE2 and 
ColE3. In R6K, ori-a and ori-p contain just one heron and half 
an iteron, respectively (87). This situation is compensated for 
by the presence of a ciy-acting sequence (enhancer), which is 
located in a third origin (ori-y) that contains seven iterons. The 
enhancer facilitates the transfer of the initiator n protein, 
assembled at the seven iterons of ori-y, to ori-a and ori-fJ, and 
leads to initiation of DNA replication (see below). The small- 
est of all the prokaryotic origins described so far have been 
found in the ColE2 and ColE3 replicons (322). They consist of 
a stretch of 47 bp (ColE2) or 33 bp (ColE3) and contain two 
major directly repeated sequences. 

(Hi) Other origin configurations. Origins of replication with- 
out iterons can be found in other well studied theta-replicating 
plasmids like Rl and Col El, as well as in plasmid pLS20 from 
, A subtilis. 

(a) Plasmid Rl. Initiation of replication of Rl is dependent 
on a plasmid-encoded initiator protein, RepA. The minimal 
region required for RcpA-dependcnt replication (oriR) is in- 



cluded within a I8S-bp DNA region (183) and comprises (i) a 
9-bp dnaA box, (ii) a contiguous 100-bp region where RepA 
interacts, and (iii) an adjacent AT-rich region containing three 
9-mers. A detailed study of the site of RepA interaction re- 
vealed two RepA-binding sites: a preferential RepA site, 
termed site 1 (5'-CAGTTAAATG-3'), which is adjacent to the 
diiaA box, and a related RepA binding sequence, site 2 (5'-T 
GTTTAAAAG-3 ' ), for which the protein has a lower affinity. 
This second site is contiguous to the AT-rich region. Sites 1 
and 2 share a core sequence (g/tTTAAA) that is an imperfect 
palindrome (101). The intervening sequence between the sites 
shows potential intrinsic curvature. The presence of the dnaA 
box optimizes the action of the DnaA protein at the origin, 
both in vivo and in vitro, but it is not absolutely required for the 
DnaA-dcpendent replication of Rl (233). EM of replicating 
intermediates obtained in vivo and in vitro shows that initiation 
of Rl replication occurs in a ( locus that is separated from the 
minimal origin region (78). A G-type priming signal, located 
400 bp downstream of the RepA-binding sequences, has been 
identified as the site where initiation of the leading strand, 
primed by DnaG, occurs (186). 

(b) Plasmid ColEL ColEl is the prototype of a class of small 
multicopy plasmids that replicate by a theta-type mechanism. 
Unlike Rl, ColEl does not require a plasmid initiator protein 
but requires DNA Pol I to initiate replication. The origin of 
ColEl replication spans a region of about 1 kb that includes (i) 
sequences promoting the synthesis of RNA II, the primer of 
the leading strand (298, 299); (ii) sequences that allow a stable 
hybridization of RNA II to DNA (139, 189); (iii) sequences 
that favor specific processing of this coupled complex by 
RNase H, which generates the 3' end needed to prime leading- 
strand synthesis (122, 139); (iv) a primosome assembly site (pas 
or ssiA) that allows the loading of the DnaB helicase and 
DnaG primase to initiate the discontinuous priming of the 
lagging strand (28, 189, 220) (a dnaA box that is close io pas 
can be used as a DnaA-dependent DnaB-DnaC assembly site 
[269, 270]); and (v) a sequence for termination of lagging- 
strand synthesis, terH, which determines unidirectional repli- 
cation (57, 198). The first two sequences are the most relevant, 
since they are required for ColEl replication in the presence or 
absence of DNA Pol I and RNase H (57, 158, 211); The origin 
of ColEl replication, defined as the transition point between 
RNA II primer and DNA synthesized by DNA Pol I, has been 
positioned 555 bp downstream of the start point of RNA II (24, 
300). This transition point corresponds with data obtained in 
vivo for plasmid pMBl (closely related to ColEl) (29). Anal- 
ysis of replication intermediates of ColEl by EM, located a 
single origin and showed that replication is unidirectional. At 
an early stage, leading-strand synthesis proceeds in the absence 
of lagging-strand synthesis (297, 298). 

(c) Plasmid pLS20. An interesting example of plasmid from 
gram-positive bacteria is the B. subtilis plasmid pLS20, for 
which a preliminary characterization has been reported (192). 
This plasmid replicates by the theta mechanism, and its repli- 
cation is independent of DNA Pol I and of a Rep initiator 
protein. Several palindromes flanking a putative dnaA box are 
located within the origin of replication of pLS20. 

Rep proteins. Up to now, dozens of plasmids have been 
isolated from most bacteria, but not many of them have had 
their basic replicons dissected and characterized to the level of 
their nucleotide sequence, and even fewer replicons have been 
genetically and biochemically studied in detail. The classic way 
of classifying plasmids is to distribute them among incompat- 
ibility groups, whose members have very similar origin se- 
quences and replication control mechanisms. However, due to 
the difficulty to cope with a complex experimentally based 
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classification of each newly isolated rcplicon, a criterion based 
on sequence comparisons appears to be much more practical. 
Such a criterion could be the comparison of the amino acid 
sequences of Rep initiator proteins, since they arc encoded by 
most of the plasmids and they share common functions. Rep 
proteins recognize specific sequences at the origin of replica- 
tion, similar to the DnaA initiator protein in bacterial chro- 
mosomal replication, and they generate a nuclcoprotein initi- 
ation complex in which essential macromolccular interactions 
take place (Rep-DNA, Rep-Rep, and Rep with other initiation 
proteins of the host) (30). In addition, many Rep proteins can 
generate complexes that negatively regulate their synthesis and 
the frequency of initiation. 

Based on amino acid sequence alignments of multiple Rep 
proteins from theta-replicating plasmids, it is possible to con- 
struct phylogenctic trees like the one depicted in Fig. 2b. It 
must be considered that for plasmid sequences, evolution can 
occur not only by mutation and selection but also by horizontal 
gene transfer. This constitutes an additional difficulty in estab- 
lishing evolutionary relationships among plasmids. The phylo- 
genctic tree groups repl icons with similar replica tivc features: 
plasmids with Rep proteins binding to iterons (like pPSlO, 
pSClOK R6K, and F) cluster apart from others whose initia- 
tors bind to nonrepeated sequences (Rl and its relatives), 
whereas broad-host-range plasmids (RK2, RA1, RSF10110, 
and TF-FC2) and replicons with dissimilar initiation mecha- 
nisms (phage lambda and phasyl) cluster in separated branch- 
es. Figure 2a shows an amino acid alignment of a large family 
of iteron-binding Rep initiators (encircled in Fig. 2b), compris- 
ing most of the best-characterized plasmids. The use of such 
alignments has allowed us the identification of Rep protein 
motifs, involved in protein-protein interaction (leucine zipper 
[LZ]) and in DNA binding (ahelix-turn-ahelix [HTH]) (93, 94, 
103). A recent in vitro study performed with pPSlO-RepA has 
revealed the existence of two globular domains, joined by a 
flexible linker, in a region of the protein located C-tcrminal to 
the LZ motif (102). Protein conformational changes are cou- 
pled to the dissociation of RepA dimers (which have a compact 
package of both domains) into monomers (with an elongated 
arrangement of the domains). The LZ motif and, to a lesser 
extent, the first globular domain mediate RepA dimerization. 
In the compact dimer, the second domain (including the HTH 
motif) binds to each arm of the operator sequence. In the 
elongated monomers, the second domain binds to the 3' end of 
each iteron sequence whereas a DNA-binding activity in the 
first domain (previously cryptic) is responsible for additional 
recognition of the 5' half. The sequence alignments in Fig. 2a 
support a similar structural organization for other Rep pro- 
teins of theta-replicating plasmids. 

(i) Protein-protein interactions: the leucine zipper-like mo- 
tif. A protein-protein interaction motif resembling the LZ is 
present in several plasmid-encoded Rep proteins. The LZ mo- 
tif is responsible for dimerization in several eukaryotic regula- 
tory proteins, through formation of two-stranded coiled coils 
(172). LZ-like motifs have been detected in the N-terminal 
region of the Rep proteins of several plasmids (103, 215) (Fig. 
3). A mutational analysis has been carried out in the LZ-like 
motif of the RepA protein of plasmid pPSlO (94). Substitu- 
tions of the first two Leu residues of the LZ-like motif (d 
position according to a coilcd-coil nomenclature) with Val 
resulted in a 13- fold decrease in the RepA association constant 
(as determined by sedimentation equilibrium analysis of mal- 
tose-binding protcin-RepA fusions). This finding indicates 
that the LZ-like motif is a protein-protein interaction interface 
that regulates the equilibrium between monomers and dimers 
of the RepA protein. A conservative Ala-*Val change in a 



different residue of the motif (b position) has no elfect on 
monomer-dimer equilibrium, which points to a relevant and 
specific role in dimerization for the Leu residues of the motif. 
RepA mutants having Leu— >Val substitutions were still able to 
interact in vitro with the iterons of the origin, indicating that 
the LZ-like motif is not directly involved in the binding of 
RepA to DNA. Further analyses indicated that RepA mono- 
mers bind to the iterons of the origin of replication whereas 
dimers of the protein bind to the repA promoter region, point- 
ing to the functional relevance of the two forms of the RepA 
protein. Similar results have been obtained with the RepA 
protein of plasmid pSClOl. This protein exists in a monomcr- 
dimcr equilibrium, although it is mainly in the monomeric 
form at the protein concentration present in cells harboring 
wild-type pSClOl (134). However, when the repA gene is over- 
expressed, replication is inhibited (133, 308). Inhibition under 
overexpression conditions was explained by assuming that el- 
evated concentrations of RepA would promote its dimeriza- 
tion and that the RepA dimers would hinder the interaction of 
the active RepA monomeric forms with the iterons of the 
origin (134). Since overproduction of host DnaA protein can 
reverse inhibition by excess of RepA (133), an alternative ex- 
planation to understand inhibition by excess of initiation pro- 
teins involves titration of host replication factors. 

A region of the pPSlO-RepA protein probably involved in 
protein-protein interactions with host replication factors has 
been identified. This information was obtained from the anal- 
ysis of mutations that allowed the establishment of pPSlO 
(originally a narrow- host- range plasmid from Pseudomonas 
savastanoi) in E. coti (85, 104). Three independently isolated 
mutations were located within the region encoding the LZ 
motif of RepA. They all resulted in the same Ala-*Val change 
(1+5 position; Fig. 3). Other mutations that broaden the host 
range of pPSlO map in residues adjacent to the LZ-like motif 
(180), indicating that the RepA region responsible for this 
phenotype, although partially overlapping, is different from the 
LZ motif. Since some of the mutations broadened the pPSlO 
host range without altering RepA- RepA, RepA-on'K or RepA- 
repA promoter interactions (94), it would appear that these 
changes in the pPSlO initiator should favor proper RepA in- 
teractions with host initiation proteins. 

Genetic analyses revealed later that the LZ-like motifs 
found in other Rep proteins play a relevant role. For instance, 
a mutation that affects the LZ-like region of the R6K initiator 
protein it resulted in a protein that failed to activate the a or 
P origins of replication (199). Translation of the gene for the tr 
protein of R6K t starting from an internal initiation codon, can 
give rise to shorter protein variants in which most of LZ is 
deleted. This could represent a mechanism for regulation of 
the level of active replication protein (87). Another example is 
found in the RepA protein of plasmid pSClOl, in which a 
mutation located in the proximity of the region encoding the 
LZ-like motif increases the copy number of this plasmid (133). 

The existence of protein-protein interfaces apart from the 
LZ motif in initiator proteins is supported by several lines of 
evidence. First, the initiator protein of plasmid Rl, RepA, 
interacts cooperatively with DNA sequences at the origin of 
replication, oriR (see above). A mutation located at the 3' end 
of repA results in a thermosensitive replication phenotype 
(232). The protein variant conserves its ability to interact spe- 
cifically with oriR, but the mutation affects the cooperalivity of 
these interactions (101). This indicates that the mutation has 
affected a protein-protein interface and suggests that this in- 
terface could be located in the C-terminal region of RepA. 
Mutations affecting RepA residues involved in binding to oriR 
have not been described. Second, a single-amino-acid change 
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FIG. 2, Sequence alignment and phylogcnctic tree of Rep initiator proteins 
from thcta- replicating plasm ids. (a) Sequence alignment of the Rep initiator 
proteins of nine related plasmids of the iteron-contatning class. Sequences were 
aligned with the program CLUSTAL W (version 1.5) by using, for pairwisc 
alignment, gap opening and extension penalties of 10.0 and 0.1, respectively, and 
the protein weight matrix BLOSUM30. For multiple alignment, the delay for 
divergent sequences was set to 40% (294). The degree of sequence identity to the 
pPSlO initiator sequence for conserved residues is shown: •, identical residues in 
eight or nine of the total sequences; •, identical residues in five to seven se- 
quences. Over the sequences is shown a secondary-structure prediction per- 
formed by the neural network algorithm PHD (260) on the output from 
CLUSTAL W: predicted o-hclical regions (boxes) and p-strands (arrows). The 
two characteristic motifs found in the Rep initiators, LZ (hydrophobic heptad 
residues pointed to by open arrowheads) and HTH, arc indicated. The EMBL 
database accession numbers arc as follows: pPSIO, X58896; pECB2, Y 10829; 
pROI614, L30II2; pCMI. X86092; pFA3 t M3I727; pSClOI. K00828; pCUt, 
Zl 1775; RcpFIA, Y00547; R6K, M65025. (b) Phylogcnctic tree for thcia-lypc 
rc pi icons from gram-ncgativc bacteria, based on sequence alignments of their 
Rep proteins (such as the one shown in panel a for the pPSIO family, encircled 
in the tree with a dashed line). The sequences for 35 initiators were retrieved 
from databases, and a preliminary alignment was performed with CLUSTAL W 
(data not shown). Sequences that were virtually identical (pairwisc scores, *90) 
were discarded, and a refined alignment was used as input data for the DIS- 
TANCES program of the Genetics Computer Group software package (95). 
Distance matrixes were corrected for multiple substitutions by the method of 
Kimura. The phylogcnctic tree was built up according to the UPGMA method 
with the program GROWTREE (95). For further discussion, sec the text. 
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FIG. 3. The thcla-typc rcplicon of (he Pseudomonas plasmid pPSIO. The itcron-containing origin {oriV) and motiTs found in the replication initiator protein (RcpA) 
arc depicted. The minimal origin {oriV) of pPSIO plasmid is a good example for a "canonical" itcron-containing origin. It is composed of four contiguous and identical 
22-hp itcrons arranged as direct repeats (half arrows), flanked by a 9-bp dnuA box (hatched) and AT- and GC-rich sequences (215). The pPSIO rcplicon also contains 
the rtpA gene, encoding the RcpA initiator protein (shadowed ovals). RcpA is under a monomcr-to-dimcr equilibrium, which has consequences for protein activity: 
RcpA dimcrs bind to an inverted repeat (with a sequence partially homologous to that of the itcrons) that overlaps with the rcpA promoter (P), acting as sclf-rcprcssor 
of rcpA expression, whereas RcpA monomers bind to the itcrons to form the initiation complex (94). Protein motifs found in RcpA arc depicted under the protein gene. 
The LZ motif, responsible for protein dimcrization, is represented as a helical wheel projection, in which the hydrophobic spine of Leu residues and the chemical nature 
of the other displayed residues is indicated (103). For the HTH motif, involved in binding to DNA, the two proposed a-hcliccs arc underlined and a stretch of basic 
residues at the C end of the DNA recognition helix is indicated (+), whereas an arrow points to the Gly residue thought to start the turn (93). 



at the N-terminal end of the initiator protein it of plasmid R6K 
allows this protein to discriminate between palindromic and 
nonpalindromic binding sites (325). It has been proposed that 
the change alters a protein-protein interface which modulates 
interactions of ir protein with differently arranged DNA target 
sequences. Third, RK2 is a broad-host-range plasmid, a char- 
acteristic that is related to the existence of two forms of the 
replication protein, TrfA-44 and TrfA-33. The larger form, 
Trf A-44, is required for replication in P. aeruginosa (80, 274). 
The shorter version, TrfA-33, starts in an internal initiation 
codon of trf A and promotes the establishment of RK2 in most 
of its hosts, including E. coli and P. putida. In addition, the 
origin requirements are different in the two cases (56, 142, 213, 
241). A mutation at the 3' end of the trf A gene (affecting the 
two versions of the protein) modifies the host range of RK2 
without altering the binding of the protein to DNA (45, 175; 
also see reference 241). These results suggest that the C ter- 
minus of Trf A plays an important role in the interactions of the 
initiator protein(s) with host replication factors. Interactions of 
plasmid initiator proteins with host replication factors have 
been reported in different systems: (i) the DnaJ protein inter- 
acts with the initiation protein of plasmid PI (312a) and with 
other chaperones, promoting the efficient binding of this initi- 
~ ator to the origin of replication; (ii) the DnaA protein requires 
a functional interaction with the RepA protein of plasmid Rl 
to enter the DnaA box present in the origin of replication 
(184) (this protein interaction seems to be sufficient to pro- 
mote DNA replication in the absence of the DnaA box [233]); 
and (iii) most interestingly, the DnaA, DnaB, and DnaG pro- 



teins of the host interact with the tt protein of plasmid R6K 
(16a, 258a) (mutations in the tr protein that disrupt the inter- 
action with the DnaA protein are defective in R6K replication 
[16a]; the specific regions of DnaB and ir proteins involved in 
their interaction have been defined [258a]). 

(ii) Specific binding of Rep proteins to DNA: the he! ix-t urn- 
helix motif. As mentioned above, Rep proteins are able to 
specifically recognize DNA sequences in the origin region. In 
addition to this, some of the Rep proteins autoregulate their 
own synthesis at the transcriptional level by binding to se- 
quences in the rep promoter (operator) which show some de- 
gree of homology to those present in the origin region. When 
autoregulation exists, either a single species of the protein is 
involved in both regulation and replication, or different species 
of the protein, monomeric and dimeric, recognize the origin 
and the regulatory regions, respectively (discussed in reference 
51). rep mutants leading to impaired Rep protein-DNA inter- 
actions have been found in various plasmids. 

The Pseudomonas plasmid pPSIO contains four identical 
iterons in its origin of replication and an inverted repeat (IR) 
in the repA promoter region. The iterons and IR have partial 
sequence similarity (92). RepA variants that fail to repress the 
repA promoter had amino acid changes within or in the vicinity 
of an HTH motif located at the C-terminal end of the protein 
(93). This motif has been described in many prokaryotic DNA- 
binding proteins, where it is involved in binding to specific 
regulatory DNA regions (39, 235). The RepA proteins affected 
in the HTH motif failed to interact with both the repA pro- 
moter and the oriV, indicating that the motif is involved in 
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interactions with both the DNA regions. A working model 
proposes that the RepA protein contacts the inverted repeats 
of the repA promoter region as a dimer, using the HTH motif 
(92, 93). This HTH motif also binds to a conserved 3' region in 
the iterons, which in their 5' ends would be bound by another 
region of the RepA protein (102). A similar model has been 
postulated for other plasmid Rep proteins, in which mono- 
meric and dimcric forms of the protein are involved in repli- 
cation and autorcgtilation, respectively (discussed in reference 
51). 

In plasmid RK2, mutations that lead to TrfA protein vari- 
ants affected in binding to the origin were scattered over a trfA 
gene region encoding the 162-amino-acid C-terminal moiety of 
the protein (46). In plasmid pSClOl, the last third of the RepA 
protein is not needed for binding to specific DNA sites (181), 
which contrasts with the role of the C-terminal region in other 
initiators. 

Initiation and elongation of replication, (i) DNA replication 
dependent on plasmid initiators. Initiation of replication re- 
quires the assembly of the complete replication machinery 
including DNA polymerase III holocnzyme (DNA Pol III- 
HE), DnaB helicase, and primase at the plasmid origin. Once 
the checkpoint corresponding to the initiation of leading- 
strand synthesis is past, replication continues until completion, 
following a process catalyzed by DNA Pol III and other host 
proteins. Most of the theta-type replicons require, at least, a 
plasm id-encoded Rep protein and the host DnaA protein for 
the initiation step. The general organization of the origin re- 
gion in these plasm ids resembles the arrangement found in 
oriC (30). The plasmid on includes not only the specific se- 
quences where the Rep and DnaA proteins interact but also an 
AT-rich region containing direct repeats, analogous to the 
13-mers in oriC, where the DNA strands are melted. The 
AT-rich repeats have also been involved in the transfer of the 
DnaB-DnaC complex to oriC. In the theta-replicating plas- 
mids, the Rep protein binds to specific sequences in the origin, 
forming a nucleoprotein preinitiation complex analogous to 
the one formed by DnaA at oriC. The Rep-DNA complex, in 
combination with DnaA, facilitates the transfer of the DnaB- 
DnaC complex to the origin and the opening of the strands in 
the AT-rich region. The structural organization of the initia- 
tion complex could be facilitated by host factors such as HU, 
IHF, or FIS. The assembly of the preinitiation complex and 
details of the molecular interactions leading to the initiation of 
replication are well documented for a few theta-replicating 
plasm ids (described below). 

(a) Plasmid pSCWL RepA, the initiator protein of plasmid 
pSClOl, exists in a monomer-dimer equilibrium, which deter- 
mines the efficiency of RepA in replication (134). Monomers 
and dimers of RepA are both functional, but they play different 
roles: monomers bind to the iterons at the origin, promoting 
initiation, whereas dimers bind to the adjacent inverted repeat, 
repressing transcription of the repA gene (181). However, in- 
teractions of the RepA dimers with the inverted repeat also 
play a role in replication in the absence of the par locus (197). 
Initiation of pSClOl replication requires, in addition to RepA 
(308), the DnaA host replication initiator (113), and IHF pro- 
teins (91, 283). Binding of IHF to its target, within the AT-rich 
region, leads to DNA bending (283), which promotes interac- 
tions between DnaA molecules bound to dnaA boxes sepa- 
rated by some 200 bp (282). Binding of RepA to the origin 
region further stabilizes DnaA contacts with the distant dnaA 
boxes (282). The RepA-DNA-DnaA complex plays a role in 
replication but also in partitioning of the plasmid (54). Stable 
plasmid inheritance requires the par locus, which is close to the 
origin region: this locus contains a site for DNA topoisomcrase 



II and also determines the proper supercoiling at the origin 
region needed for initiation (53, 132). 

(b) Plasmid PL Plasmid PI replication is dependent, both in 
vivo and in vitro, on the specific initiator protein RepA (6, 313) 
and on the host DnaA protein (110, 313). Formation of the 
initiation complex requires the monomeric form of RepA 
(315), and RepA-DNA binding is stimulated by heat shock 
chaperones. The latter proteins could contribute to the disso- 
ciation of the RepA dimers into monomers, which is the form 
of the RepA protein that recognizes the five iterons of the 
origin (58, 315). However, growing evidence indicates that the 
chaperones are required to activate the monomers of RepA 
(50, 78a, 236). Binding of the activated RepA monomers to the 
five iterons of the origin results in wrapping of the DNA 
around RepA, presumably due to in-phasc bending of DNA 
(206). RepA monomers contact each iteron through two con- 
secutive major grooves on the same face of the DNA helix 
(242). RepA alone is unable to melt the origin; this role is 
performed or favored by DnaA, which also stimulates the 
DNA-binding activity ofRcpA (206). There is a set of two 
tandem dnaA boxes at one end and a set of three tandem dnaA 
boxes at the other end of the PI origin. Although either of the 
sets, or even just one dnaA box that conforms exactly to the 
consensus, is sufficient to support DnaA-dependent replication 
(4, 36, 38), melting of the origin region by DnaA is maximally 
efficient when both sets are present, probably due to DNA 
looping mediated by DnaA bound to the two sets (206). The 
orientation of the dnaA boxes and the different sensitivity of 
the two strands to reagents specific for single-stranded DNA 
suggest that DnaA-dependent loading of DnaB preferentially 
occurs in one of the strands, which can account for the unidi- 
rectional mode of PI replication (206). Efficient replication of 
PI requires adenine methylation of the five GATC sites of the 
origin. These GATC sites are clustered in direct heptamer 
repeats which are separated from the RepA-binding site by a 
GC-rich spacer (1, 2, 37). 

(c) Plasmid RK2. Important information on the initial events 
of replication of plasmid RK2 has been obtained (161a). The 
ClpX chaperone yields monomers of the plasmid initiation 
protein, TrfA, which is the form that is active in binding to the 
five 17-bp iterons of the origin (161b). This binding promotes, 
in the presence of HU protein, local strand opening within the 
AT-rich region of the origin. Interactions of the DnaA protein 
of the host with four DnaA boxes present in this region are also 
required for initiation of plasmid replication. These interac- 
tions increase, but are not strictly required for, the opening of 
the strands. DnaA is required for the delivery of the DnaB 
helicase to the origin region and both DnaA and TrfA are 
required for DnaB-induced template unwinding. This suggests 
a role of TrfA in the repositioning and activation of the DnaB 
activity (79b). The requirement of particular DnaA boxes is 
host-dependent (79a). This is consistent with the plasticity of 
the RK2 origin with respect to structural requirements for 
replication in different bacterial hosts. 

(d) Plasmid R6hL As stated above, replication from the y ori 
of R6K requires u protein (96, 160, 272, 278). This protein can 
recognize different types of DNA sequences: iterons, enhanc- 
er, inverted repeats in the promoter of the pir gene (encoding 
the it protein), and the AT-rich segment of the origin (174). 
The it initiator promotes the initiation of replication from 
three origins of replication: a, p, and y (reviewed in reference 
87). ori-y is in a central position, separated by 3 and 1.2 kb, 
respectively, from ori-a and on-p. ori-y contains seven 22-bp 
iterons, flanked by two IHF-binding sites and two dnaA boxes. 
Contiguous to the iterons is an AT-rich region which contains 
one of the dnaA boxes and one of the IHF-binding sites (62). 
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on'-p contains half an ileron, and on -a one complete iteron 
that are essential for function. Under standard conditions, 
ori-a and on'-p are more active than ori-y. but they depend on 
a distant enhancer for activity (146, 147). This enhancer par- 
tially overlaps ori-y, but its activity and the origin function have 
been distinguished by mutational analysis. 

A dimer of v seems to bind to each of the seven 22-bp 
itcrons present in ori-y (86). Protein -it binds preferentially to 
one of the strands of the ori-y (98) and bends the DNA. 
generating a wrapped nuclcoprotein structure (205). DnaA 
protein is required for replication from this origin, and it can 
bind the two dnaA boxes that flank the iterons (146, 147). 
Although two IHF-binding sites arc flanking the iterons of 
ori-y % the preferential or unique binding site(s) is the one lo- 
cated within the AT-rich region (62, 145a). IHF protein bind- 
ing to these sequences induces conformational changes that 
are important in the regulation of replication initiation (145a). 
This binding could also affect the interaction of the tt protein 
with the DnaA initiation protein of the host (16a). In the 
presence of normal levels of tt, IHF is required for replication 
from ori-y (61). An active ori-y requires the binding sites for ir, 
DnaA, and IHF proteins in the correct geometrical alignment 
(147). Protein tt binds efficiently to the iterons of the ori-y but 
not to on-p or on -a. However, the enhancer favors the long- 
range activation of or/-p and ori-a by transfer of the initiator 
protein, and possibly other initiation factors, from ori-y (199, 
203, 204). The activation of o/7-p, unlike ori-y and ori-a, does 
not require DnaA protein (147). Three new R6K gene prod- 
ucts that distort essential sequences of ori-a and ori-p have 
been described (89). However, these proteins have been iden- 
tified as proteins needed for conjugative transfer rather than 
for plasmid replication (230a). 

(e) Plasmid Rl. Plasmid Rl is the most extensively studied 
member of the IncFII family of plasmids. In vivo and in vitro 
replication of Rl requires the initiator protein, RepA (77, 159, 
183, 305). oriR, defined as the minimal region required for 
RepA-dependent replication of Rl in vitro, is bound specifi- 
cally by RepA (101, 183, 184). Unlike the above cases, oriR 
does not contain iterons. RepA protein, probably as a dimer, 
recognizes sequentially (albeit with different affinities) the 
cores of two partially palindromic sequences (Fig. 4) (101). 
These sequences are located on the same face of the DNA 
helix, within a region of potential curvature, and are 8 helical 
turns apart (79). Interactions between RepA molecules bound 
to each of the sites could be responsible for DNA looping at 
the ends of a 100-bp region within oriR that is protected by 
RepA against DNase I cleavage (101). Following formation of 
the initial complex, additional RepA molecules could bind to 
the intermediate region by cooperative protein-protein inter- 
actions, generating a high-order complex. These interactions 
are needed for replication, as indicated by the defective repli- 
cation phenotype associated with a repA mutant that failed 
to generate high-order RepA-oriR complexes (101, 232). The 
RepA-DNA complex seems to melt the DNA strands in the 
AT-rich region (185). In vitro replication of Rl requires DnaA 
protein (184, 231). DnaA binds to a dnaA box that is adjacent 
to the RcpA-binding region, but this binding does not occur, or 
is very inefficient, in the absence of RepA (184, 233). It is likely 
that RepA-DnaA contacts guide the entrance of the DnaA 
protein in oriR, because the dnaA box is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the DnaA-depcndent replication of Rl (233). Surpris- 
ingly, although in vitro replication of Rl is dependent on 
DnaA, this protein is dispensable for the replication of IncFII 
plasmids in vivo (20, 290). In vivo replication in the absence of 
DnaA is inefficient, but plasmid copy mutants that increase the 
levels of RepA protein improve the efficiency of replication 



(20). These results show the essential role of RepA in origin 
activation and imply that RepA could promote melting of the 
DNA strands at the origin and loading of the DnaB-DnaC 
complexes. 

Interactions of RepA protein with the oriR region promote, 
both in vitro and in vivo, initiation of leading-strand synthesis 
at a DnaG-priming site (the G site, resembling the bacterio- 
phage G4 origin for complementary strand synthesis) (21. 186) 
that is located 400 bp downstream of oriR. It has been pro- 
posed that the G site is activated when synthesis of the lagging 
strand, which initiates at the AT-rich region, reaches the G4- 
like site. Initiation at the G site, promoted by DnaG, cannot 
progress toward the origin. This leaves a gap that is filled later 
in the replication cycle (186). The relevant role played by 
DnaG in initiation of Rl replication is consistent with the 
complete inhibition of the in vitro replication of the plasmid by 
anti-DnaG antibodies (231). Antibodies against the E. coli 
single-stranded DNA-binding protein (SSB) also block in vitro 
Rl replication (231), indicating the essential role of this pro- 
tein at an early stage in Rl replication. Finally, it has been 
established, both in vivo and in vitro, that replication of Rl 
requires DnaK protein (105). RepA protein of Rl seems to 
interact initially with the two partially palindromic sequences 
at the oriR region as a dimer, but further binding to the inter- 
mediate region could be by monomers, since there are no 
symmetrical sequences (102). This could support the notion 
that DnaK plays a role in the activation of Rl replication 
similar to that proposed for PI replication (58, 315). 

(f) Plasmids ColE2 and ColE3. As mentioned above, the 
smallest of all the prokaryotic origins described so far have 
been defined in the ColE2 and ColE3 replicons (322). These 
plasmids require for replication a plasmid-specific initiator, 
but, like ColEl (see below), they also require DNA Pol I to 
initiate leading-strand synthesis. Initiation of ColE2 and ColE3 
replication is dependent on the synthesis of specific primer by 
their Rep proteins (288). A single-strand initiation site (ssi) for 
the priming of DNA replication has been located near the ori 
of ColE2 (219). 

(g) Plasmids of the pAMfil family. Replication of the pAMpi/ 
pIP501 broad-host-range plasmid family from gram-positive 
bacteria (32, 41, 42) requires, like CoIE2 and ColE3, DNA Pol 
I and Rep protein. A model based on the synthesis of a primer 
RNA catalyzed by the host RNA polymerase (RNAP), the 
specific cleavage of the primer at the origin region (perhaps 
mediated by the Rep protein), and the extension of the 3' end 
catalyzed by DNA Pol I has been proposed (41). 

(ii) Replication independent of plasmid-encoded initiator 
proteins* The best-characterized replicon that is independent 
of plasmid-encoded initiator proteins is ColEl. Initiation of 
ColEl replication involves the consecutive activities of RNAP, 
RNase H, DNA Pol I, and DNA Pol III-HE (reviewed in 
references 163, 182, 248, 280, and 301). Transcription medi- 
ated by the host RNAP is required to synthesize the preprimer 
for leading-strand synthesis. Specific cleavage by RNase H of 
the preprimer (termed RNA II) annealed to DNA provides a 
3' end that defines the starting point for leading-strand syn- 
thesis. This synthesis is initially carried out by DNA Pol I. 
Sleric hindrance of the bulky DNA Pol III-HE by the folded 
RNA II (upstream of the RNA-lo-DNA transition point) 
probably prevents extension of the primer by this polymerase 
(188). DNA Pol I synthesizes about 400 nucleotides of the 
leading strand, exposing, on the displaced strand, a primosome 
assembly site (pas). Once the primosome is assembled at the 
pas site, it translocates in the 5 '-+3' direction, unwinding the 
helix and priming the discontinuous DNA synthesis. At this 
point, DNA Pol I is replaced by the highly processive DNA Pol 
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FIG 4 RcpA-onT? complexes in initiation of RI plasmid replication. A 100-bp region in the oriR replication origin is continuously bound by the plasmid RepA 
protein to form the initiation complex. There arc no itcrons in oriR, but two partially palindromic 10-bp sequences (sites I and 2) arc found at the ends of that 100-bp 
region They arc flanked, respectively, by a consensus dnaA box and by three AT-rich sequences. These three sequences arc believed to be melted to allow the DnaBC 
complex access to the open origin. A RepA initiator (hatched oval) dimcr binds with high affinity to site 1, and then, in a second binding event a different Rep Ad tmcr 
would bind with lower affinity to the distal site 2 sequence. The DNA of the oriR region could be bent to facilitate the topological proximity of sites 1 and 2, which are 
disposed on the same face of DNA double helix. Binding of RepA dimcrs to sites 1 and 2 would generate a small DNA loop, held together by protem-protcin 
interactions. The DNA loop would be filled afterwards with more RepA molecules that arc brought to the complex mainly by protein-protein interactions. This model 
is based on experimental gel mobility shift assays and footprinting data with both wild-type and mutant RepA proteins and oriR sequences (101). Airowheads indicate 
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by the findings for PI plasmid RepA initiator (316), is also shown 



HI-HE. The switch between DNA Pol I and DNA Pol III-HE 
could be favored by helix-destabilizing proteins bound to the 
template of the leading strand, which has to be exposed by the 
DnaB helicase (discussed in reference 280). Leading-strand 
synthesis can occur uncoupled from lagging-strand synthesis, 
and DnaG, but not DnaB, is dispensable for this uncoupled 
synthesis (281). Lagging-strand synthesis, initiated at the pas 
site, extends toward the promoter of RNA II but is arrested at 
a site (tcrH) 17 bp upstream of the leading-strand initiation site 
(57). The mechanism of this arrest is unknown. These events 
determine the unidirectional pattern of ColEl replication. 

Termination of replication. The points at which thcia-type 
replication terminates can be actively determined by molecular 
interactions at particular sequences. The first replication arrest 
sequence, ter. was identified in plasmid R6K as a barrier to the 



unidirectional replication initiated in either ori-a or ori-(S of 
this plasmid. Replication starts then from the initial origin in 
the opposite direction and progresses to completion (177). The 
R6K terminus acts as a temporal barrier to replication initiated 
in other replicons (160). The nucleotide sequence of the ter 
region was determined, and the replication terminus of R6K 
was cloned (17, 18). The organization of this sequence as two 
separable and polar terminus sites was recognized and verified 
(130). The recognition of the essential features of the ter site 
allowed the identification of similar sites in plasmids of the 
IncFH (Rl and R100) and IncFI (repFIC) groups, as well as in 
the chromosome of E. coli. The ter sequence is the binding site 
of Tus, a monomeric protein of E. coli that promotes the 
termination of plasmid replication (121, 275). The identifica- 
tion of ter homologous sites in the chromosome of E. coli 
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triggered replication termination studies in I his bacteria and 
also in B. subtilis, where DNA-arrcsling sequences (1R-1 and 
IR-II) and a dimcric protein that promotes the termination of 
DNA replication, RTP, have been identified (reviewed in ref- 
erences 14, 19, and 120). Unlike Tus, which acts as a monomer. 
RTP acts as a tetrainer of two dimers (261, 262). 

A major step in understanding active termination of DNA 
replication was the determination of the three-dimensional 
structure of the RTP dimcr at the atomic level by crystallo- 
graphic methods (43). This determination allowed the identi- 
fication of protein-protein interfaces in RTP and opened the 
way to comparative structural analyses which suggested that 
RTP folding is similar to the "winged-hclix" domain found in 
a family of DNA-binding proteins (43, 285). The polar arrest of 
the replication fork caused by RTP protein has been proposed 
to be due to specific interactions between the terminator pro- 
tein and the DnaB heiicase (116, 151, 172a, 261). Like the B. 
subtilis RTP-IR complex, the E. colt Tus-ter complex interferes 
with the heiicase activity of the replisome complex in an ori- 
entation-dependent manner (151). Following the determina- 
tion of the RTP structure, the structure of the Tus-ter complex 
was also solved by X-ray crystallography (143). This structure 
provided information on the singular architecture of the Tus 
protein and on the Tus-ter protein-DNA interactions involved. 
In addition, these studies support the speculation that the 
polar arrest of the replication fork, occurring at the Tus-ter 
complex, could be due to the polar inaccessibility of the heii- 
case to the protein DNA-binding site. The termination of 
DNA replication is a regulated process, as indicated by the 
identification of a small protein of E. coli that binds to a 
terminator site and prevents replication fork arrest mediated 
by the Tus protein (214). 

Sequences arresting lagging-strand synthesis, called ierH, 
have been found upstream of and close to the pas site of 
ColEl; the arrest seems to be caused by the nonhybridized 
portion of RNA II (57, 212). It has been found that in mul- 
timers containing ColEl-type replicons oriented head^to-head, 
one origin of replication acts as a polar pausing site for repli- 
cation initiated in the other origin (307). It is possible that this 
pausing is due to the stalling of the replication fork by the 
unhybridized portion of RNA II. Alternatively, the replisome 
could be transiently stalled at a protein-DNA complex, such as 
the pas site (discussed in reference 307). The potential role of 
an initiator protein to arrest replication progressing toward the 
origin has been reported in plasmid Rl (168). Active stalling of 
replication forks could be important for determining the di- 
rection of replication and for accurate termination and may 
modulate the efficiency of replication or the coupling between 
replication and cell division. 

During the final stages of plasmid replication, catenates con- 
taining gaps in both daughter strands can be originated (212). 
These catenates can be resolved by either type 1 or type II 
topoisomerases. Genetic analysis revealed the involvement of a 
specific type II topoisom erase, Topo IV, in the segregation of 
plasmids and bacterial nucleoids (145). A two-stage model for 
the segregation of the replication products has been proposed 
(8, 9), with DNA gyrase reducing the linking number during 
elongation of DNA synthesis (stage I) and Topo IV resolving 
the supercoiled catenates which are the products of replication 
(stage II). Although cross-activities of DNA gyrase in decat- 
enation and of Topo IV in supporting fork progression can be 
detected, in vivo and in vitro data confirm the specialized role 
of Topo IV in unlinking daughter replicons (117, 245, 246, 
327). Maturation of the open-circular forms arising from the 
decatenation by Topo IV into supercoiled molecules can be 
efficiently carried out by DNA gyrase. Data obtained with 



plasmid Rl indicate that maturation of newly replicated DNA 
molecules is a slow process, which prevents rapid re utilization 
of the last replicated molecules (221). As the result of an odd 
number of homologous recombination events, dimers can 
arise. Replication intermediates can provide ideal substrates 
for these homologous recombination events. The resolution of 
DNA dimers by specialized systems can also be considered 
part of the replication termination process (discussed in refer- 
ence 19). 

Synopsis. Replication by the theta-type mechanism is wide- 
spread among plasmids from gram-negative bacteria and has 
also been reported in plasmids from gram-positive bacteria. 
EM shows that replicating intermediates appear as bubbles 
(early stages) that, when they increase in size, result in theta- 
shaped molecules. Two early events in this mode of replication 
are the opening of the strands at specific sequences (the origin 
of replication) and the synthesis of RNA primers. Opening of 
the strands is catalyzed by specific initiators (Rep and DnaA 
proteins) and/or by transcription by RNAP. Initiation proteins 
promote, at the origin of replication, the sequential assembly 
of components of the replisome complex. The main replicative 
heiicase of the cell catalyzes further unwinding of the strands. 
RNA primers are synthesized either by RNAP or by bacterial 
or plasmid primases. DNA synthesis of both strands is coupled 
and occurs continuously on one of them (leading strand) and 
discontinuously on the other (lagging strand). DNA Pol III is 
required for elongation of plasmid DNA replication. In addi- 
tion, DNA Pol I can participate in the early synthesis of the 
leading strand (ColEl and pAMpl). Theta-type replication is, 
in most cases, unidirectional. Topoisomers are originated at 
termination (right-handed catenates), and their resolution re- 
quires the participation of Topo IV. Termination of DNA 
replication is determined in some plasmids by specific protein- 
DNA complexes. 

Strand Displacement Replication 

The best-known examples of plasmids replicating by the 
strand displacement mechanism are the promiscuous plasmids 
of the IncQ family, whose prototype is RSF1010. Members of 
this family require three plasmid-encoded proteins for initia- 
tion of DNA replication. These proteins promote initiation at 
a complex origin region, and replication then proceeds in ei- 
ther direction by a strand displacement mechanism (266; re- 
viewed in reference 263). 

Origins of replication. The origin of replication of plasmid 
RSF1010 has been defined as the minimal region able to sup- 
port bidirectional replication when the RSF1010 replication 
proteins (Rep A, RepB, and RepC) are supplied in trans by a 
second plasmid (266). This region also contains the origin of 
replication, as defined by EM analysis of replication interme- 
diates obtained in vivo (59) and in vitro (266). The minimal ori 
region includes three identical 20-bp herons plus a 174-bp 
region that contains a GC-rich stretch (28 bp) and an AT-rich 
segment (31 bp). The origin extends further with a nonessen- 
tial region and two small palindromic sequences containing the 
ssiA and ssiB sites located in opposite strands (Fig. 5a). Iterons 
are the RepC-binding sites (111, 112). The inverted repeats at 
the ssi sites could favor the formation of hairpins. In these 
hairpins, base complementarity in the upper part of the puta- 
tive stem is essential for replication, while base complementa- 
rity and sequence specificity in the lower part of the stem are 
important for primer synthesis (195). The ssiA and ssiB se- 
quences are specifically recognized by the plasmid-encoded 
RepB primase, which primes continuous replication from 
these sequences (111, 128, 129). Genetic analysis indicated that 
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FIG. 5. Replication of plasmid RSF10I0 by ihc strand displacement mechanism, (a) Origin of replication and related regions. The interaction sites of RepB 
(inverted repeat (convergent arrows)) and of RepC (itcrons (boxed arrows]) arc indicated. GC- and AT-rich regions are also depicted, (b) Model for initiation of 
replication by the strand displacement mechanism in plasmid RSF1010 (266). Replication occurs with opposite polarities from two origins {ssiA and sstB), which arc 
independently used. Interactions between the plasmid-encoded proteins RepC and RcpA arc indicated. Priming is catalyzed by RepB' (not shown). Thin lines indicate 
newly synthesized DNA, with the direction of synthesis indicated by arrowheads. See the text for details. 



a single ssi, in an orientation that favors priming and chain 
elongation away from the ilerons, is sufficient for RSF1010 
replication (118). This organization suggests that the origin of 
replication of RSF1010 can be separated into three functional 
loci: the herons, the ssiA region and the ssiB region. The 
iterons and the adjacent AT-rich region function as a duplex- 
opening region, and the ssiA and ssiB sites form a priming 
region (263). 

Rep proteins. As indicated above, replication of RSF1010 is 
promoted by the joint activity of three plasmid-encoded pro- 
teins, RepA, RepB, and RepC, that have, respectively, 5'— >3' 
helicase, primase, and initiator activity (111, 263). The RepC 
protein, a dimer of 31-kDa subunits, interacts specifically with 
the iterons of the origin (111, 112) and probably with the RcpA 
helicase, promoting the exposure of the ssi sites in a single- 
stranded DNA (ssDNA) configuration (129, 266, 2X9). The 
RepA protein is a hcxamcr of 30-kDa subunits, and it contains 
two activities: an ssDNA-dependcnl ATPase and a 5'— *3' 
DNA helicase. Expression of repB from two in-frame alterna- 
tive start codons results in two polypeptides of 36 and 38 kDa, 



which correspond to two functional forms of the RepB pri- 
mase: RepB and RepB' (111, 267). The 38-kDa RepB' was 
shown to be identical to the RSFlOlO-encoded MobA protein 
(involved in conjugative mobilization) (266). 

Replication mechanism. Replication of RSF1010 DNA is 
independent of the host-encoded DnaA, DnaB, DnaC, and 
DnaG proteins, whose roles are played by the combined action 
of the plasmid-encoded RepA, RepB, and RepC proteins (90, 
111, 265). The template for initiation of RSF1010 replication is 
supercoiled plasmid DNA (78, 266). DNA Pol HI-HE and SSB 
are required for replication. Figure 5b outlines a model for 
initiation of RSF1010 replication, proposed by Scherzinger et 
al. (266). The first stage of this process involves the binding of 
the RepC protein to the iterons of the origin. It is assumed that 
the RepA helicase binds to both DNA strands in the AT-rich 
region, close to the site of interaction of RepC. Subsequent 
translocation in the 5'->3' direction of the RepA helicase 
bound to the L strand (the DNA strand which has the same 
sequence as the mRNAs coding for 10 of the 11 known 
RSF1010 proteins) (267) melts the duplex, exposing and acti- 
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vating the ssi sites. Alternatively, the interaction of RepC with 
the iterons could induce the opening of the duplex near the ssi 
sites. The exposure of the stem- loop structure in the ssi sites is 
probably required for the assembly of the RcpB-primase to 
initiate replication (195). Initiation at either ssi site can occur 
independently, and replication proceeds continuously, with the 
RepA helicase facilitating displacement of the nonreplicated 
parental strand as a D loop. Continuous replication from each 
ssi signal in opposite directions would originate a double- 
stranded DNA theta-shaped structure in the overlapping re- 
gion and two D loops beyond this region. The helicase activity 
of the RepA protein is required during the elongation of 
RSF10I0 replication, and this protein cannot be replaced by 
the host DnaB helicase. The RepA helicase of RSF101U works 
in the 5 '-+3' direction, which implies that it is working while 
bound to the displaced strand. The end products of the strnnd- 
dispiaccmcnt replication mechanism are ss-displaced circles 
and double-stranded supercoiled circles. The ssDNA mole- 
cules could correspond to either DNA strand and therefore 
could contain either the ssiA or ssiB sequences. These se- 
quences are used to initiate synthesis of the complementary 
strand, which converts the ssDNA templates into double- 
stranded supercoiled circles. Therefore, double-stranded DNA 
(dsDNA) molecules, displaced single-stranded circular mole- 
cules, and partial double-stranded circles can be formed in this 
mode of replication. 

Synopsis. IncQ plasmids (typically RSF1010) are icplicons 
that can be propagated in many different hosts. Replication of 
RSF1010 occurs from two symmetrical and adjacent single- 
stranded origins (ssiA and ssiB) positioned one on each DNA 
strand. Replication starts when these origins are exposed as 
single-stranded regions. The melting of the DNA strand is 
dependent on two plasmid replication proteins, RepC and 
RepA, and is facilitated by an AT-rich region that precedes the 
ssiA and ssiB regions. RepC recognizes directly repeated se- 
quences of the origin adjacent to the AT-rich region, and 
RepA is a DNA helicase. Priming of DNA synthesis at these 
origins is catalyzed by the plasmid-specific primase (RepB). 
Synthesis of each one of the strands occurs continuously and 
results in the displacement of the complementary strand. Rep- 
lication of this displaced strand is initiated at the exposed ssi 
origin. Due to the activities of the three plasmid replication 
proteins (RepA, RepB, and RepC), initiation of RSF1010 rep- 
lication is independent of transcription by host RNAP and of 
host replication factors acting at the early replication stages 
(DnaA, DnaB, DnaC, and DnaG). This independence may 
account for the broad- host-range character of the IncQ repli- 
cons. 

Rolling-Circle Replication 

Replication by the RC mechanism has to be unidirectional, 
and it is considered to be an asymmetric process because syn- 
thesis of the leading strand and synthesis of the lagging strand 
are uncoupled (reviewed in references 69, 84, 108, 150, 150a, 
and 228). One of the most relevant features of RC replication 
is that the newly synthesized leading plus strand remains co- 
valently bound to the same parental plus strand. RC replica- 
tion was originally thought to be limited to ssDNA coliphages 
and to small multicopy plasmids isolated from gram -positive 
bacteria. However, there are known instances of plasmids iso- 
lated from gram-negative bacteria, from cyanobacleria, and 
from species oiArchaea that use the RC mode for replication 
(83, 99, 127, 156, 324, 331). Although most of the RC-rcpli- 
cating plasmids so far described are smaller than 10 kb, all 
small plasmids do not necessarily replicate by the RC mode. 



For example, small plasmids like pRJFl (2.6 kb) and pWV02 
(3.S kb), isolated from gram-positive bacteria, replicate by the 
theta mode (115, 152). Studies on the molecular mechanisms 
underlying RC replication have been done mainly with the 
staphylococcal plasmids pTl81 (228), pC221 (292), pUBHO, 
and pC194 (108) and with the streptococcal plasmid pMV158 
and its &mob derivative pLSl (69). 

The current model for RC replication involves several ex- 
perimentally distinguishable stages (Fig. 6). Replication is ini- 
tiated by the plasm id-encoded Rep protein, which introduces a 
site-specific nick on the plus strand, at a region termed double- 
stranded origin (dso). The nick leaves a 3'-OH end that is used 
as a primer for leading-strand synthesis, which most probably 
involves host replication proteins (at least DNA Pol III, SSB, 
and a helicase). Elongation from the 3'-OH end, accompanied 
by the displacement of the parental plus strand, continues until 
the replisome reaches the reconstituted dso, where a DNA 
strand transfer reaction(s) takes place to terminate leading- 
strand replication (see below). Thus, the end products of lead- 
ing-strand replication are a dsDNA molecule constituted by 
the parental minus strand and the newly synthesized plus 
strand, and a ssDNA intermediate which corresponds to the 
parental plus strand. Unlike replication by the strand displace- 
ment mechanism, the ssDNA intermediates .generated by the 
RC replication mode correspond to only one of the plasmid 
DNA strands. The pioneering work in Ehrlich's laboratory 
showed that generation of ssDNA is the hallmark of plasmids 
replicating by the RC mechanism (108, 291). Finally, the pa- 
rental plus strand is converted into dsDNA forms by host 
proteins initiating at the single-strand origin (sso\ which is 
physically distant from the dso. The last step would be the 
supercoiling of the replication products by the host DNA gy- 
rase. 

Origins of leading-strand synthesis. RC-replicating plas- 
mids are made up of interchangeable gene modules (253). 
There is only one essential module. This harbors the functions 
for plasmid replication and includes the dso, the rep gene, and 
the plasmid elements involved in replication control. This 
module has been named the leading-strand initiation and con- 
trol (LIC) region (69). In addition, plasmids may include an 
antibiotic resistance determinant, a gene involved in conjuga- 
tive mobilization (mob), and one or two sso regions. Based on 
the homologies observed in the essential LIC module, four 
main plasmid families have been defined, their prototypes be- 
ing pT181, pC194, pMV158, and the staphylococcal plasmid 
pSN2 (69, 84, 108, 228). Little information is available on the 
fourth plasmid family, and newly described plasmids from Py- 
rococciis abyssi and from extreme halophiles seem to belong to 
one of these families or to fall within a different, less well 
characterized, fifth family (83, 127). An interesting replicon is 
the natural phage-plasmid hybrid replicon, termed phasyl, 
which has been isolated from £. coli. It contains two functional 
origins: one has homology to the viral and complementary 
origins of the ssDNA coliphage M13, whereas the other origin 
requires activation by the phasyl-encoded Arp protein, herons 
oxdnaA boxes typical of the theta-type replicons have not been 
found in phasyl (271). 

Two loci have been defined within the dso, namely, the bind 
and nic regions (70). The former locus includes the sequences 
needed for the Rep protein to bind to the plasmid DNA, 
whereas the latter contains the site where the Rep protein 
introduces the initial nick (Fig. 7). The two loci can be contig- 
uous (pT181 family) or can be separated by up to about 100 bp 
(pMV158 family). A typical feature of the RC-replicating plas- 
mids is that the nic regions are highly conserved among repli- 
cons of the same family whereas differences arc found at the 
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FIG. 6. Model for RC replication. The plasmid-cncodcd Rep protein recognizes the dso on supcrcoilcd DNA and introduces a site-specific nick generating a free 
V-OH end. This end is elongated by host proteins as the parental strand is being displaced. When the replication fork reaches the reconstituted dso. Rep protein 
catalyzes a strand transfer reaction, releasing an ssDNA intermediate and a dsDNA molecule with a parental and a newly synthesized (dotted) strand. Lagging-strand 
synthesis on the ssDNA molecule is initiated at the sso signal by the host RNA polymerase. This enzyme would synthesize a short primer RNA, and lagging-strand 
synthesis is performed by host DNA polymerases. The end products are supcrcoilcd plasmid DNA molecules. 



bind loci. This fact shows that Rep proteins of plasm ids from 
the same family must have a common catalytic domain for 
phosphodiester bond cleavage and sealing whereas replicon 
specificity (i.e.. Rep binding to the bind region) would be lo- 
cated in a different, nonconserved domain (see below). The 
DNA sequences of the bind regions are either an inverted 
repeal contiguous to the nick site (1R-III in the pT181 and 
pC194 families [Fig. 7]) or a set of two or three direct repeats 
separated from the nick site by intervening sequences 
(pMVI58 family [Fig. 7]). The essential regions of the pT181- 
dso (IR-II and IR-IH) involved in the interaction with the 
plasmid RepC initiator protein have been defined in a system- 
atic study (312). IR-II (nic region) contains the RepC nick site, 
and the IR-II I (bind region) is contiguous to it (Fig. 7 and 8). 
Whereas IR-II is conserved among plasmids of the pT181 
family, IR-HI is not, suggesting that the origin specificity is 
provided by IR-1II. The proximal half of IR-HI is more impor- 
tant for RepC recognition of the dso than is the distal half. In 
addition, the spacing and phasing between IR-II and IR-HI are 
important for dso function (312). A similar picture is found in 
plasmids of the pC194 family. Conservation of the nic locus 
and divergence in the bind region can also be observed in the 
plasmids of the pMVl58 family. In these plasmids, the distance 
between the conserved nick site and the direct repeals (the 
nonconserved bind locus) ranges between 14 and 95 nucleo- 
tides. The RcpB protein of pM V158 binds in vitro to a dsDNA 
fragment containing the direct repeats (60). However, unlike 
the plasmids with iteron-containing origins described above, 



the pMV158 direct repeats do not constitute an incompatibility 
determinant toward pMV158 (70). These direct repeats seem 
to be essential for plasmid replication in vivo but not for in 
vitro relaxation of supercoiled DNA mediated by the plasmid 
Rep protein (201). 

The nic region contains inverted repeats able to generate 
one or two hairpin structures (65, 216, 254). Three different 
types of nic regions, belonging to (i) the pT181 family, similar 
to that of M13, (ii) the pC194 family, exhibiting similarities to 
<J>X174, and (iii) the pMV158 family, with no relevant homol- 
ogies to nic regions from known ssDNA coliphages, have been 
reported (Table 1) (69, 108, 228). The development of a system 
in which DNA strand discontinuities can be mapped with nu- 
cleotide resolution in vivo has allowed the identification of the 
nick sites of other plasmids of the pMV158 family, namely, 
pE194, and pFX2 (106, 328). The DNA sequences recognized 
by the Rep proteins to introduce the nick would be located on 
unpaired regions within these hairpins (IR-II in pT181; hairpin 
I in pMV158 [Fig. 7]), which accounts for the absolute require- 
ment of supercoiled DNA as the substrate for replication (64, 
201, 216). Genetic analysis pointed to the existence of a stem- 
loop structure within the nic region of pC194 (196). However, 
for the related plasmid pUBHO, no transient hairpins seem to 
be required to initiate replication (10). In vitro analyses have 
shown that IR-II of plasmid pC221 (closely related to pT181) 
or hairpin I of pMV158 are sufficient for the nicking-closing 
activity of their respective Rep proteins. This reaction is not 
plasmid specific, since cognate nic regions are also cross-rcc- 
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FIG. 7. Origins of replication and related regions of plasmids replicating by the RC mode, as exemplified by plasmids pMV158 (A) and pTlSl (B). The bind and 
nic regions of the dso arc indicated. Other symbols arc as in Fig. I. 



ognized by these Rep proteins (201, 292, 332). In addition, in 
vitro replication of plasmid pC221 is reduced if a competing 
pT\&\-dso is present (332). In spite of such an in vitro recog- 
nition and extensive homologies of the Rep proteins and the 
dso of pT181 and pC221, there is no cross-reactivity between 
the Rep proteins and the dso of these plasmids in vivo, unless 
the Rep proteins arc overexpressed (135). 

Rep proteins. Rep proteins of the RC-rcplicaling plasmids 
have DNA strand transferase enzymatic activity, so that they 
arc able to cleave and to join plasmid DNA in a type I lopo- 
isomerase-like fashion. RepC protein of plasmid pTI81 was 
purified and shown to have nicking activity on the plasmid dso 



(156b). This finding, together with the presence of intracellular 
plasmid ssDNA and with the lack of requirement of a primer 
RNA for leading-strand synthesis, provided the first indica- 
tions of the RC mechanism for plasmid replication (156a t 291 ). 
Rep-mediated nicking participates in the initiation of replica- 
tion because the Rep proteins cleave supercoiled DNA within 
an unpaired sequence of the nic region. Cleavage and joining 
are essential for termination of replication (see below). Rep 
proteins encoded by RC- replica ting plasmids have several con- 
served motifs which arc shared with the Tra and Mob proteins 
(involved in plasmid transfer or conjugativc mobilization) and 
with the Rep proteins of ssDNA coliphages and geminiviruses 
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TABLE 1. nic regions in RC replicons 

P,asmili or Sequence of nic region* 

phage 



pTISI AAAACCGGCTACTCT/AATAGCCGGTT 

pC221 AAAACCGGCTACTCT/AATAGCCGGTT 

pS 1 94 AAAACCGG a TACTCT / AATAG CCGGTT 

fd gAgtCCacgTtCTtT/AATAGtgGacT 

pC 1 94 TCTTTCTTATCTTG / ATAATA 

pUBl 10 TCTTTCTTATCTTG /AT Ac at 

<J)X174 gCTccCccAaCTTG/ATAtTA 

pM VI 58 GGGGGGCTACTACG / ACCCCCCC 

P E194 aGGGGGgTACTACG/ ACCtCCCC 

pFX2 gcttccgTACTACG/ACCCCCCa 



" Capital letters denote conserved haws. Slashes denote (he sites of cleavage 
by lite initiator protein. The positions of cleavage in pSl94 and in pUBl 10 have 
not been unambiguously determined, and they are derived from homologies to 
plasmids of the same family. 



(131, 162, 239, 310). The two more relevant motifs correspond 
to the enzymatic activity domain and to a putative metal- 
binding domain (Table 2). Curiously, this last motif is not 
present in plasmids of the pT181 family or in ssDNA filamen- 
tous phages. In plasmids pT181 and pC221, the phosphodiester 
bond 5'-ApT-3' is cleaved by Tyr-191 or Tyr-188, respectively, 
of the corresponding Rep proteins, which remain covalently 
bound to the 5 '-phosphate end generated by the cleavage re- 
action (292). In the RepA protein of pC194, mutations in 
Tyr-214 abolished catalytic activity without affecting RepA- 
binding affinity. Furthermore, two other residues (GIu-142 and 
Glu-210) are also required for the catalytic activity (217). This 
interesting finding led to the proposal that the pC 194- RepA 
protein contains two different catalytic residues, one (Tyr-214) 
involved in the covalent RepA-DNA binding for initiation of 
replication through transesterification and the second (Glu- 
210) participating in the termination step by directing the hy- 
drolysis of a phosphodiester bond (217). The RepA Glu-210 
residue was replaced by Tyr, so that termination of replication 
was shifted from hydrolysis to transesterification. This elegant 
approach led pCl94-based plasmids to reinitiate after one 
round of replication, in a similar fashion to the replication of 
<J>X174 DNA (218). Stable covalent Rep-DNA linkage does 
not seem to be a general feature, since the RepB protein of 
plasmid pMV158 does not generate a stable covalent tyrosyl- 
phosphodiester bond with its DNA target (200). However, a 
transient bond between RepB and a DNA sequence containing 
the cleavage site of RepB (5'-GpA-3') could mediate the ini- 
tiation of replication, resembling the situation found in the 
ssDNA coliphage fl (163, 200). Analysis of the chirality of the 
phosphate involved in the cleavage reaction has shown that the 
nicking and closing reaction mediated by RepB is exerted 
through an even number of steps, suggesting that a covalent 
bond, albeit a transient one, between RepB and its target exists 
(202). 

For plasmids of the pT181 family, studies with hybrid initi- 
ator proteins have demonstrated that a stretch of 6 amino 
acids, located at the C terminus of the Rep proteins, is suffi- 
cient to confer dso specificity, i.e., to interact with the noncon- 
served bind region of the cognate dso (73, 311). Although both 
the DNA-binding and -nicking activities of the pT181-RepC 
protein are required for replication, these activities are muta- 
tionally separable (73a). Protein-DNA cross-linking methods 
have shown that a carboxy I -terminal proteolytic fragment of 
the RepD from pC221 makes a specific noncovalcnt intcrac- 
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TABLE 2. Conserved motifs in initiator proteins of RC rcplicons" 

Sequence or: 



Family* 


Motif 2 


Motif 3 


(JOC174 

cons 


GRLHFHAVHFM 
gxuHUHuxuux 


VGFYVAKYVNKKSDM 
ugxYuakYuxkxxxx 


pC194 
cons 


YNPHFHVLIAV 
yxxHUHvLUxV 


ELYEMAKYSGKDSDY 
xxxExxKYxxKxxDU 


pMV158 
cons 


KKAHYHVLY I A 
KkxHYHUUUxx 


NVENMYLYLTHESKD 
xxxgxUxYUtHxxxD 


pT181 

cons 




SNRFIRIYNKKQERK 
SdRFIRIYNKKqERK 



" The two moiifs found in Rep proteins of plasmids representing the main 
plasmid families, and their comparison with those found in the initiator proteins 
of ssDNA eoliphages (162). 

h Below each Rep protein, a derived consensus is shown. 

r Motif 2, termed the HUH motif, is thought to be the metal-binding domain 
of the Rep proteins. Note that this motif is not found in the Rep proteins of 
plasmids of the pTISI family or in the initiator gpll protein of filamentous 
eoliphages. Motif 3 (the catalytic motif) contains the conserved Tyr residue 
involved in the nucleophilic attack to the plasmid DNA at initiation of replica- 
tion. Capital letters denote totally conserved residues; lowercase letters denote 
residues conserved in many but not all proteins within the family; U and u denote 
hydrophobic residues; x denotes any residue. 



tion with the bind region of its cognate replication origin (293). 
Such a recognition domain of this Rep protein is separated by 
some 80 residues from the active Tyr residue, whereas the nic 
and the bind sites within the dso are contiguous. These findings 
indicate that at least two separate domains of the Rep proteins 
could fold together in the native structure of the protein (311, 
312). Resolution of the crystal structure of the Rep proteins of 
pC221 and/or pT181 will define the nature of the active center 
of these proteins. In the plasmids of the pMV158 family, the 
higher degree of homology found at the N-terminal region 
than at the C terminus of their Rep proteins suggested that 
their conserved N-terminal moiety would be involved in nick- 
ing activities whereas the C termini would be involved in spe- 
cific dso recognition (69). 

RepC of pT181 has been shown to function as a multimer, by 
demonstrating intragenic complementation between two repC 
mutant alleles. Gel filtration studies have shown that the ap- 
parent molecular weight of RepC is consistent with dimer 
formation (257). In RepB from pMV158, the use of glycerol 
gradients and analytical ultracentrifugation has shown that the 
protein is purified as an hexamer (60, 200), although the con- 
figuration of the protein bound to DNA has not yet been 
determined. RepK protein of plasmid pKYM (belonging to the 
pC194 plasmid family) binds the dso as a monomer (234). 

Many of the rep genes have a weak Shine-Dalgarno (SD) 
sequence or do not have it at all. In the repB gene of pMV158, 
the existence of an atypical ribosome-binding site sequence, 
possibly used in Streptococcus pneumoniae and in £. coli, has 
been postulated (60, 72, 171). In vitro and in vivo indications 
that the atypical ribosome-binding site is involved in the trans- 
lation of the pMV158 repB gene has been obtained (70). 
Whether those features of the translation initiation signals of 
the rep genes reflect an additional control mechanism to keep 
a low level of the Rep protein is not known. It is interesting 
that the amount of RepC protein of pT181 has been estimated 
to be one dimer molecule per plasmid replication event (16). 
Furthermore, once a RepC dimer has been used, it becomes 
inactive for a new round of replication because of the attach- 
ment of an oligonucleotide to one of its subunits, generating a 
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heterodimer, RepC/C* (255-257). [nactivation through gener- 
ation of heterodimers has also been shown for pT181-re!aled 
plasmids (256) and has been suggested to exist for the RepU 
protein of pUBHO (207). The footprints generated on super- 
coiled DNA by the RepC/C homodimer are ditTcrcnt from 
those formed by the RepC/C* heterodimer, and whereas 
RepC/C was able to enhance cruciform extrusion at the dso. 
RcpC/C* was not (140). Nevertheless, biochemical analysis has 
shown that RcpC and RepC* appeared to be identical, except 
for the absence of the active Tyr residue in the modified pro- 
tein (258). 

None of the Rep proteins seems to have the HTH motif 
typical of many DNA-binding proteins, although a putative LZ 
motif exists in the RepB protein of plasmid pMV158 (60). 
Inspection of the DNA sequence of various rep genes shows 
two possible translation initiation signals, which would give rise 
to Rep and Rep' proteins (similar to the A and A* initiator 
proteins, respectively, of the ssDNA coliphage <j>X174) (13). 
However, genetic evidence has shown that, at least for RepB of 
pMV158, the putative shorter RepB' protein is not sufficient to 
conduct replication in vivo (70). Plasmid pUBHO and its rel- 
ative pRBHl were reported to contain two putative SD se- 
quences followed by a Met residue (178, 208). Overproduction 
of the pUBHO-Rep protein showed only one major product, 
the one translated from the first Met residue (178). Thus, the 
significance of these putative Rep' proteins (if any) remains to 
be clarified. 

Initiation and elongation of leading-strand synthesis. Little 
information is available on the initiation complex in RC-rep- 
licating plasmids. As stated above, the Rep proteins of pT181 
and pC221 nick the dso and become covalently attached, by a 
phosphotyrosine bond, to the thymidilate residue at 3' of the 
nick. A strict requirement for supercoiled DNA as the sub- 
strate to initiate replication, most probably for cruciform ex- 
trusion, has been proposed (10, 64, 65, 216). In pMV158, in 
vitro RepB-dependent cleavage of the nick sequence abso- 
lutely requires ssDNA as the substrate (200, 201) and the 
hairpin corresponding to the nic region has been shown to 
extrude on supercoiled plasmid DNA (65, 254). For pT181, at 
low to moderate RepC/pT181 origin ratios, only supercoiled 
molecules can be used as the substrate for replication initiation 
(149), although specific RepC nicking activity has been dem- 
onstrated in vitro on linearized plasmid DNA (157). Once the 
Rep-DNA complex has formed, several host proteins would be 
required for leading-strand synthesis. To generate the replica- 
tion initiation complex of pT181, the product of the Staphylo- 
coccus aureus chromosomal pcrA gene is required. PcrA has 
homology to helicase II and Rep helicase of E. coli (136). The 
PcrA protein is essential for cell viability and for replication of 
plasmid pT181. A mutation (pcrA3) found in the pcrA gene led 
to an increase in the proportion of nicked DNA plasmid forms, 
which were identified as replication initiation complexes (138). 
The copy number of pTISI was reduced in an S. aureus pcrA3 
background, and suppressor mutations were shown to map in 
the plasmid repC gene, indicating a direct interaction between 
RepC and PcrA (137). In addition, it is assumed that DNA Pol 
Ill-HE extends the leading strand and that due to the gener- 
ation of ssDNA intermediates, SSB also participates in the 
replication complex. 

Termination of leading-strand synthesis. Specific recogni- 
tion between the Rep protein and the dso is required not only 
for initiation of RC replication but also for the termination 
step. Kcp-dso recognition seems to be more stringent for ini- 
tiation than for termination, because (i) abortive termination 
can occur at sequences similar but not identical to the origin 
(15, 1%); (ii) part of the dso seems to be sufficient for termi- 



nation of replication of pC194 (107); and (iii) an 18-bp se- 
quence is long enough for termination of pT181 replication, 
but initiation requires a larger region which includes the RepC 
binding site (329). Mutational analyses have shown that the 
nucleotides of the right arm of the inverted repeat IR-II must 
be conserved for termination to occur whereas changes are 
allowed in some of the nucleotides of the left arm of the IR-II 
(330). Genetic approaches suggest that a DNA sequence, 
probably located 3' of the nic region of pUBl 10, is required for 
efficient termination of replication (10). Thus, two partially 
overlapping sequences, one required for initiation and the 
other required for termination, should be present in pUBHO. 
For this plasmid, a single amino acid change in its Rep protein 
appears to reduce the ability of the Rep protein to terminate 
replication specifically (22). 

The mechanistic information on termination of RC replica- 
tion has arisen from the elegant set of experiments performed 
in Novick's laboratory with pT181 (141, 255, 257, 311. 312). 
This information has been extended for other plasmids of the 
pT181 family (256), as well as for pUBHO (207). The current 
model for RepC-calalyzed initiation and termination of pT181 
replication (schematized in Fig. 8; see also Fig. 6 and Table 2) 
postulates that Tyr-191 of one of the subunits of a RepC 
homodimer exerts a nucleophilic attack at the dso, generating 
a RepC::RepC-DNA covalent complex (141, 255). Replication 
of the leading strand proceeds more than one full round and 
beyond the nick site (Fig. 8, stage. 1). This would permit the 
IR-II hairpin at the dso to be exposed in both the displaced 
strand and the newly synthesized strand. Then the RepC sub- 
unit which was not used at the initiation step would cleave the 
regenerated dso, being covalently bound to the 5' end of the 
newly synthesized DNA strand (stage 2). The 3'-OH end re- 
leased in this reaction (belonging to the parental strand) would 
exert a nucleophilic attack on the tyrosyl-phosphodiester bond 
generated at the initiation step (stage 3). This last reaction will 
release the ssDNA intermediate. The free OH group of the 
Tyr-191 residue of the RepC subunit involved in the initiation 
step attacks the nick site generated on the newly synthesized 
strand by the further extension of DNA synthesis (stage 4). 
Finally, the 3'-OH end generated would attack the tyrosyl- 
phosphodiester bond generated between RepC and DNA in 
stage 2. The end products of this reaction would be a dsDNA 
plasmid molecule (containing the newly synthesized plus 
strand) and a RepC/C* heterodimer composed of one intact 
RepC molecule and one modified subunit which has a short 
oligonucleotide covalently bound. This oligonucleotide is 12- 
mer on average, and it contains the 3' half of the IR-II (255). 
Conversion of RepC/C homodimer to RepC/C* heterodimer 
has been shown to be replication dependent (257). The 
RepQC* heterodimer is not able to relax supercoiled pT181 
DNA or to reinitiate replication, indicating that inactivation of 
one subunit (RepC*) may inactivate the whole molecule and 
that a RepC dimer is used only once in a replication cycle 
(255, 257). A RepU/U* heterodimer has also been found in 
pUBHO, which would point to a general inactivation mecha- 
nism for plasmids replicating by the RC mode (208). Lack of 
recycling of the Rep initiator is a critical feature for a plasmid. 
since it would prevent overreplication (255). In pMV158, the 
pT181 model for termination of replication does not seem to 
be applicable, since RepB does not remain covalently bound to 
DNA (200). However, no alternative model for leading-strand 
termination has been proposed, and inactivation of the RepB 
protein has not been analyzed. A model, similar to the one 
proposed by Novick for pT181 RC replication, has been re- 
cently proposed for termination of ssDNA conjugal transfer 
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FIG 8. Model for termination of RC replication based on results from Novick's laboratory (140. 141, 255-257). Nuclcophilic attacks exerted by the OH groups of 
the Tyr residue of Rep (Y) or by 3'-OH groups of the DNA (OH) arc indicated by arrows. Solid lines, parental DNA; broken lines, newly synthesized UNA. The thick 
solid line indicates the nucleotides that arc newly synthesized past the reconstituted dso and that will remain covalcntly bound to the Rep protein to generate a 
Rep/Rep* inactive dimcr. The two subunits of the RcpC dimcr arc differently depicted. 



mediated by a dimer of the Tral protein of the IncPa plasmid 
RP4 (240). 

Replication of the lagging strand. The last stage of RC 
replication is the conversion of the ssDNA intermediate into a 
duplex plasmid DNA molecule. Lagging-strand synthesis ini- 
tiates and terminates at the sso, which is a specific noncod- 
ing region with the potential to generate imperfect stem- 
loop structures. These secondary structures function in 
an orientation-dependent manner (109). This suggests that 
the ssDNA— KlsDNA conversion requires unpaired se- 
quences within the secondary structures that constitute ihe 
sso (65, 68, 109). Based on sequence homologies, various 
types of sso have been reported (228). The best character- 
ized are ssoA (pT181 and pC194), ssoU (pUBHO), ssoT 
(pTA1060 and pBAAl) (75, 193), and ssoW (pWVOl and 
closely related rcplicons) (268). The streptococcal plasmid 
pMV158 has the interesting feature of bearing both ssoA 



and ssoil (68, 171, 250, 306). Deletion of plasmid sso regions 
leads to reduction in the plasmid copy number (measured as 
dsDNA), accumulation of ssDNA molecules, and rapid loss 
of the plasmid in the absence of selective pressure (65, 109). 
Such an instability does not depend on the average number 
of copies of double-stranded plasmid DNA, since it cannot 
be overcome by mutations increasing the plasmid copy num- 
ber of these deleted derivatives (68). Analysis of the DNA 
sequence and structure of the ssoA of various plasmids (228) 
showed the presence of two conserved unpaired regions. 
One of them includes part of recombination site B (RS B ), 
which is highly conserved in almost all of the reported ssoA 
sequences. In the center of the palindromic sequence of the 
ssoA regions, there is another unpaired region, which is 
conserved only among the members of each one of two 
different groups of ssoA sequences, represented by pT181- 
ssoA and pMW\5S-ssoA (65, 228). In the ssoA of the plasmid 
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moup represented by pMV!58, the central conserved se- 
quence, termed CS-6, is 5'-TAGCCit/a-3' (65). The CS-6 has 
been shown to function as a transcriptional terminator for 
the synthesis of an RNA primer (see below). Mutations 
affecting the CS-6 sequence of the pMV 158-ssoA moder- 
ately increase the intracellular amount of plasmid ssDNA, 
although the effect is not as dramatic as that of the deletion 
of the entire ssoA (165, 167). 

The mechanisms of ssDNA— kJsDNA plasmid conversion 
are poorly understood, and no known plasmid-cncoded func- 
tions seem to be involved. In analogy to ssDNA eoliphages, a 
pRNA is assumed to be needed to initiate lagging-strand syn- 
thesis. Experimental evidence suggests thai in most cases, 
ssDNA-kIsDNA conversion is mediated by RNAP, since 
ssDNA accumulates in vivo in the presence ofjifampin (27, 74, 
165). In vitro studies have shown that an ssDNA fragment 
containing the pMV158-s5<vi was able to promote RNAP- 
directed synthesis of a 20-nucleotide pRNA. This ssDNA frag- 
ment specifically bound RNAP, with this binding requiring an 
intact RS B sequence (166). 

The ssoW of plasmid pWVOl is made up of two inverted 
repeats (IR1 and IR2). Conversion of ssDNA— dsDNA from 
an intact ssoW seems to require the host RNAP (173). How- 
ever, deletion of the IR2 resulted in a reduced and RNAP- 
independent conversion. These findings, together with the ho- 
mologies between the ssoW-\R\ and the lagging-strand origin 
of d>X174, led to the proposal of an alternative mechanism of 
pWVOl lagging-strand priming mediated by the host primo- 
some (173. 268). 

In addition to the host RNAP, DNA Pol I is involved in 
lagging-strand replication both in initiation and in termination 
(76, 166). Detection of ssDNA intermediates may be masked 
because the amount of ssDNA accumulated depends upon the 
specific host-plasmid pair and, in their natural hosts, single- 
stranded-*double-stranded plasmid DNA conversion is so ef- 
ficient that the half-lives of ssDNA intermediates are too short 
to be detectable (68, 108, 306). Nevertheless, implementation 
of an in vitro system for replication of ssDNA (23, 210) facil- 
itated the determination of the RNA-DNA transition points, 
which corresponded to regions including the above-mentioned 
conserved central sequences (CS-6) of the secondary structure 
of the sso regions (74). The use of pMV158-based vectors with 
no sso indicated the existence of an alternative pathway of 
conversion in which plasmid-encoded antisense RNAs, an- 
nealed to the complementary region on the ssDNA interme- 
diates, may act as primers in a process mediated by the host 
RecA protein (194). 

Synopsis. Replication by the RC mechanism is widespread 
among multicopy plasmids from xheArchaea and Bacteria. The 
3'-OH end required for initiation of replication is provided by 
the site-specific nicking activity of the plasmid-encoded Rep 
protein on one of the parental plasmid strands. The DNA 
substrate for the Rep-mediated nicking has to be in a single- 
stranded configuration. This can be achieved by Rep-facili- 
tatcd extrusion of a cruciform structure encompassing the nic 
region of the origin, where the nick site is unpaired. Leading- 
strand synthesis is terminated by various specific strand trans- 
fer reactions, also mediated by the Rep protein. After comple- 
tion of leading-strand synthesis, the Rep protein is inactivated 
and plasmid ssDNA intermediates are generated. RNAP-di- 
rected synthesis of a short RNA primer initiates lagging-strand 
replication. In this step, only host-encoded proteins are in- 
volved. 



CONTROL OF PLASMID REPLICATION 

Although plasmid copy number may vary in different bacte- 
ria, within a given host, and under fixed growth conditions, any 
particular plasmid has a characteristic copy number. This is 
achieved by plasmid-encoded control elements that regulate 
the initiation of the replication step. Control systems maintain 
the rate of replication in the steady state at an average of one 
replicative event per plasmid copy and cell cycle by correcting 
deviations from the average copy number in individual cells. 
To define and to maintain the copy number, plasmids use 
negative regulatory circuits (251). The genetic analysis of rep- 
lication control mechanisms was first performed for plasmid 
Rl through the isolation of mutants which exhibited an in- 
creased copy number (225). Characterization of these mutants 
indicated that the determinants of copy number control re- 
sided in the plasmid itself and that negative regulators (inhib- 
itors), acting at the initiation step, were involved in this control. 
A model of control of replication modulated by negative ef- 
fectors was first proposed and described in quantitative terms 
by Pritchard et al. (252). When a plasmid colonizes a new host, 
the concentration of these negative regulators should be neg- 
ligible. This seems desirable for successful establishment, since 
unhindered plasmid replication would permit the normal copy 
number to be reached in a short time. However, once the 
characteristic copy number is reached, keeping the average 
copy number in the population requires adjustments to fluctu- 
ations in this value in individual cells. The control systems do 
just that by either increasing or decreasing the rate of replica- 
tion per plasmid copy and cell cycle. Individual plasmid copies 
are selected for replication at random from a pool that in- 
cludes replicated and nonreplicated copies. However, mecha- 
nisms that counterselect newly replicated molecules exist, e.g., 
hemimethylation and supercoiling (3, 224). 

Control of replication by negative regulators and random 
selection of plasmids for replication have an additional conse- 
quence: two plasmids with identical replicons are unable to 
stably coexist within a given cell in the absence of selective 
pressure. This leads to segregation of plasmids within the host 
population, a phenomenon known as plasmid incompatibility. 
The inhibition of plasmid replication, associated with an in- 
crease in the gene dosage of copy number control genes, has 
been used to identify these genes (reviewed in references 12, 
51, 155, 222, 227, and 251). 

Control of replication by inhibitors would require that they 
could "measure" the concentration of plasmid copies within 
the cell. This could be achieved by an unstable inhibitor ex- 
pressed constitutively or by a stable inhibitor synthesized 
shortly after each initiation event (252). Any of these alterna- 
tives would reduce the initiation frequency after each initiation 
event and would increase or decrease the rate of initiation of 
replication when the average copy number is, respectively, 
lower or higher than required. When the frequency of initia- 
tion is determined by the level of an initiator protein, one 
mechanism for controlled plasmid replication (unlike phage 
replication) would be to inactivate the initiator protein after 
each replication event (255, 319). 

Mechanisms controlling replication have been studied in 
various systems (reviewed in reference 293a), and several types 
of inhibitors have been detected: (i) antisense RNA (ColEl, 
Rl, and pT181); (ii) both an antisense RNA and a protein 
(pMV158 and pIP501), and (iii) DNA sites for binding initiator 
proteins (F, PI, RK2, and R6K). A schematic representation of 
these regulatory loops is depicted in Fig. 9. Control of repli- 
cation by a protein (lambda-dv) is well documented and quan- 
tified (222). but it has not been described in natural plasmids 
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and is not discussed here. Accessory elements that can also 
modulate replication but that are not directly involved in con- 
trolling the initiation frequency are not discussed either. 

Control by Antiscnse RNA 

Interactions between RNAs can modulate the availability of 
cither a pRNA or the level of a rate-limiting Rep protein, 
which are essential for replication. Antiscnse RNAs control- 
ling plasmid copy number arc complementary to a region in 
the 5' end of the target transcript (preprimcr RNA for repli- 
cation or rep mRNA) and are termed "countertranscribed 
RNAs" (ctRNAs) (227, 228, 309). In some cases, inhibition by 
ctRNAs is achieved in the region of pairing with the target 
RNA. In other cases, formation of the inhibitor-target duplex 
leads to a conformational change in the target transcript, which 
is rendered inactive. Examples of these mechanisms of control 
are described below. 

Control of primer RNA processing: plasmid ColEl. ColEl 
was the first example where control of replication was found to 
be exerted by RNA (170, 296). In fact, the analyses of copy 
number control circuits of ColEl led to the identification of 
antisense RNAs, a milestone discovery in molecular biology, 
/raw-acting antisense RNAs permit the silencing of specific 
genes by pairing to mRNA molecules. The bases of the control 
of ColEl replication are well known (reviewed in references 47 
and 82). Initiation of replication is primed by a 550-nucleotide 
transcript. RNA II. which is made by RNAP and is specifically 
processed by RNase H. This processing is required for the 
transition of RNA to DNA synthesis, since it generates a 
3'-OH end on which Pol I initiates the synthesis of the leading 
strand. The availability of this 3'-OH end is rate limiting for 
initiation and is modulated by an RNA of 108 nucleotides, the 
antisense RNA I, which is entirely complementary to a region 
in the 5' end of the pRNA II. Hybrid formation between the 
antisense and the preprimer RNA alters the overall secondary 
structure of the preprimer. As a consequence of this confor- 
mational change, the 3' end of the preprimer cannot hybridize 
to the DNA. This, in turn, inhibits the initiation of replication 
because, in the absence of DNA-RNA hybrid formation, the 
preprimer is not processed by RNase H. Genetic and biochem- 
ical analyses showed that interactions of the antisense RNA 
with the complementary sequences of the preprimer occur 
initially at regions exposed as single-stranded loops on both 
folded RNA molecules. Formation of this initial contact (or 
"kissing" complex) is the rate-limiting step of the interaction 
and leads to the full annealing of the antisense RNA I with the 
preprimer RNA II, in a process that starts at the 5' end of the 
RNA I. The RNA I is synthesized from a constitutive promoter 
(therefore its level is proportional to the plasmid copy number) 
and is unstable. An auxiliary role is provided by a small basic 
protein, termed Rop or Rom (276, 304). Rop interacts with the 
antisense RNA and with the preprimer, increasing the effi- 
ciency of formation of the "kissing" complex and thus decreas- 
ing the efficiency of replication. The gene encoding this protein 
is not an incompatibility determinant, but it can reinforce the 
antisense RNA I-mediated incompatibility. 

Copy number control of plasmid Rl. Copy number control 
in Rl is exerted at the level of RepA synthesis, which is mod- 
ulated by the products of the copy number control genes, copB 
and copA (reviewed in references 224 and 309). The products 
of copB and of copA inhibit rep A expression at the transcrip- 
tional and posttranscriplional levels, respectively. RepA is rate 
limiting for replication, acts preferentially in cis, and cannot be 
reused. The main copy number control gene is copA. while 
topD plays an accessory role. copA is transcribed from a con- 



stitutive promoter, and its product is an unstable (half-life, 2 
min) RNA, CopA, which is complementary to a leader region 
(termed CopT) of the repA mRNA. Hybrid formation between 
CopA and its CopT target is also achieved through formation 
of a "kissing" complex. The CopA-CopT hybrid inhibits RepA 
synthesis by hindering the translation of a leader peptide- 
encoding gene, tap y which is translationally coupled to repA 
(26). The efficiency of inhibition depends on the affinity of 
kissing-complex formation (reviewed in reference 226). Muta- 
tions in cop A that decrease the efficiency of the complex for- 
mation increase the copy number, but replication still is con- 
trolled. However, complete inactivation of CopA leads to 
uncontrolled (runaway) replication (reviewed in references 
224 and 226). The duplex CopA-CopT is specifically cleaved by 
RNase III, and this cleavage seems to be an important step in 
the control of RepA synthesis (25). Mutational analysis per- 
formed at copA showed that the structure of the major stem- 
loop in CopA is important for its function. The presence of 
bulges in the stem region of CopA is required for rapid duplex 
formation with its CopT target in vitro, as well as for effective 
inhibition in vivo (126). In addition, the presence of bulged 
nucleotides in the CopA stem seems to result in a structural 
destabilization that plays a protective role against degradation 
by RNase III (125). Structural and functional studies on CopA 
have permitted us to draw a direct correlation between gene 
dosage (plasmid copy number) and CopA levels. This deter- 
mines a constant rate of replication, independent of the copy 
number of the plasmid or the growth rate of the host. Two 
consequences derive from these results: (i) the frequency of 
plasmid replication per copy is >1 when the number of plas- 
mid copies per cell is below the average and <1 when the 
number of copies is above the average; and (ii) the copy num- 
ber of Rl increases with decreasing host growth rate. A con- 
stant rate of replication per cell, independent of copy number, 
will slowly correct deviations from the average frequency of 
plasmid replication (one per plasmid copy per cell cycle), and 
therefore it will actively maintain the average copy number 
constant (222). The second regulatory element in Rl, the 
CopB protein, plays an auxiliary role under normal circum- 
stances. This small dimeric and basic protein represses tran- 
scription of repA from a promoter, P2, which is located down- 
stream of copB (Fig. 9). Under steady-state conditions, CopB 
is present at saturating concentrations, fully repressing tran- 
scription from P2 to a basal level. Under these conditions, the 
repA mRNA is synthesized mainly as a polycistronic copB-tap- 
repA RNA. However, under conditions in which the copy num- 
ber drops or is low because of the early stages of plasmid 
establishment, the CopB-mediated repression is not efficient. 
In these circumstances, the P2 promoter is derepressed and 
repA is also transcribed as a tap-repA mRNA. This leads to a 
transient increase in the transcription rate of rep A and, as a 
consequence, to a temporal increase in the frequency of plas- 
mid replication. Thus, derepression of the P2 promoter would 
play an important role during the early phase of plasmid es- 
tablishment or in situations in which the copy number falls 
below the wild-type level (224, 320). However, a computer- 
based simulation suggested that the auxiliary control loop me- 
diated by CopB should have only a marginal effect not only 
under steady-state conditions but also during plasmid estab- 
lishment (259). 

Other instances of control by antisense RNAs. There are 
other examples in which replication is controlled by antisense 
RNA. For instance, in plasmids of the Index and Incip groups, 
control of replication is modulated by a short ctRNA that 
inhibits, as in Rl, synthesis of a rale-limiting Rep protein, 
which, in turn, is translationally coupled to the synthesis of a 
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leader peptide. Inhibition by ctRNA is exerted at the postlran- 
seriplional level by hindering the synthesis of the leader pep- 
tide. In addition, ctRNA prevents the formation of an aetivator 
RNA pseudoknot that is required for cflkicnt synthesis of the 
Rep protein (reviewed in reference 309). 

Antisensc RNA has been involved in the silencing of the 
ori-y of plasmid R6K (243, 244). Replication from this origin 
requires the synthesis of an activator RNA that starts within 
the seven iterons of the origin and is silenced by the antisensc 
RNA. The replication initiator protein, it, seems to favor in- 
teractions between these transcripts. This regulatory system is 
independent of the one modulated by iterons. R6K is not the 
only thcta-rcplicating iteron-containing plasmid in which anti- 
sense RNA plays a role in regulating replication. In plasmid 
ColE2, a ctRNA complementary to the leader rep mRNA has 
been involved in the control of replication at the posttranscrip- 
lional level through generation of a ctRNA-mRNA hybrid that 
sequesters a sequence(s) essential for Rep synthesis other than 
the SD region (287, 323). 

Direct inhibition of Rep synthesis: blocking rep translation. 
A direct way to control plasmid copy number by a ctRNA is the 
inhibition of Rep synthesis by blocking the accessibility of the 
ribosomes to the. rep mRNA translation initiation sequences. 
This type of control has been proposed for some plasmids 
replicating by the mechanisms of strand displacement (R 1 162) 
(154) and RC replication (pMV158) (67). In both instances, 
the main inc determinant is located in a region encoding a 
ctRNA, and the putative signals for initiation oi rep translation 
are placed on a predicted loop of the rep mRNA. In the case 
of R1162/RSF1010, the frequency of initiation is determined 
by the level of the RepC DNA-binding protein (112, 153). 
Expression of repC is regulated at the transcriptional level by 
the first gene of the repC operon (179) and at the translational 
level by a ctRNA that is complementary to the translation 
initiation signals of repC (154). Which of these two regulatory 
mechanisms makes the RepC synthesis rate limiting is not yet 
well understood. In the RC-replicating plasmid pMV158, a 
ctRNA has been proposed to inhibit the translation of the repB 
gene by direct interaction with the initiation of translation 
sequences present in the repB mRNA (67, 71, 72). Secondary 
structures in the ctRNA, other than that corresponding to the 
transcriptional terminator, have not been found. Plasmids 
lacking the DNA region encoding this terminator and the 
complementary structure on the cop-rep mRNA are still sen- 
sitive to the wild-type ctRNA supplied in tram, suggesting that 
formation of a kissing complex may be important but is not 
essential for the generation of the hybrid ctRNA-mRNA. A 
more complex regulatory loop in pMV158, which involves the 
joint participation of the ctRNA and of a repressor Cop pro- 
tein, was described later (see below). Analogous genetic struc- 
tures in the control-of-replication region have been found in 
plasmids of the pMV158 family (69). A two-component system 
(Cop protein and antisense RNA) controlling the replication 
of plasmid pIP501 has also been proposed (35; see below). For 
plasmid pUBHO, synthesis of the initiator RepU protein 
seems to be controlled by two antisense ctRNAs that interfere 
with repU translation, since the putative ctRNAs are comple- 
mentary to repU initiation of translation sequences (178), al- 
though a mechanism of control similar to that of pT181 has 
also been suggested (11, 249). However, since the synthesis of 
RepU is autorcgulatcd (207), a more complex control level 
may have to be considered. 

Transcriptional attenuation: the pTl8l paradigm. A singu- 
lar copy number control mechanism, involving ctRNAs, has 
been well established for pT181 (119, 169. 227, 228). The 
current model for the control of replication of pT181 (refer- 



ences 227 and 228 and references therein) proposes that syn- 
thesis of the Rep initiator is limited by two small ctRNAs 
(having the same 5' end but different 3' ends), which are 
complementary to the untranslated 5' end of the rep mRNA 
(44, 119, 227, 229). The initial kissing-complex formation be- 
tween ctRNAs and rep mRNA would take place through nu- 
cleotides exposed in complementary loops of hairpin structures 
that can be formed on both RNA species. Formation of the 
ctRNA-mRNA hybrid would lead to a conformational change 
in a region of the mRNA far apart from the region of comple- 
mentarity. The new mRNA configuration would be such that a 
new hairpin ending in an A(U) 6 sequence could form. This 
secondary structure resembles a Rho-independent transcrip- 
tion terminator and therefore can truncate the rep mRNA 
(230). Thus, transcriptional attenuation (as found in the con- 
trol of many biosynthetic operons) (161), rather than blocking 
translation initiation, is the mechanism for controlling the copy 
number of pT181. A similar control, through premature ter- 
mination of the rep mRNA promoted by the indirect action of 
a ctRNA, has been proposed for plasmids of the pIP501/ 
pAMpi family (33). For pIP501, it has been shown that steps 
occurring before stable ctRNA-mRNA duplex formation are 
sufficient to attenuate mRNA synthesis (34). 

Control by both Transcriptional Repressor 
and Antisense RNA 

Control by the joint action of a transcriptional repressor and 
an antisense RNA has been characterized for plasmids Rl, 
pMV158, and, more recently, pIP501, although differences in 
the role of the components have been found (35, 69, 71, 72, 
224). As described above, the main control in Rl is exerted by 
the ctRNA CopA whereas CopB plays an auxiliary role. In fact, 
deletion of copB leads only to a moderate increase in plasmid 
copy number, and the copB gene cloned into a compatible 
replicon does not exhibit incompatibility toward Rl. 

In the case of pMV158, a transcriptional repressor, CopG, 
binds to and represses transcription from a single promoter for 
both the copG and repB genes (66). Mutations or deletions in 
copG lead to an increase in the plasmid copy number (7), and 
copG exerts only a weak incompatibility toward plasmids with 
the pM V158 replicon when cloned, under its own transcription 
and translation signals, into a high-copy-number compatible 
vector (67). A second element involved in copy number control 
is a small countertranscribed RNA, RNA II, which is comple- 
mentary to a region of the cop-rep mRNA between genes copG 
and repB. mall is a strong inc determinant when supplied in 
trans at high gene dosage. Mutations that abolish the synthesis 
of the ctRNA also lead to an increase in copy number, but 
replication is still controlled by CopG. However, in this case, 
great fluctuations in copy number within individual cells were 
observed (71). No significant incompatibility toward plasmids 
with the pMVl58 replicon was found when the mall gene was 
cloned in a low-copy-number plasmid (71). The control circuit 
elements (copG and/or mall) have been cloned at a physio- 
logical gene dosage (i.e., at a copy number similar to that of the 
wild-type plasmid). In this case, a strong incompatibility to- 
ward pMV158 was found when the entire circuit was provided 
in trans whereas either component cloned separately exhibited 
weak (cxmall) or no (copG) incompatibility. The hypothesis 
derived from these experiments was that the control of repli- 
cation of pMV158 is exerted by the entire regulatory circuit 
rather than by a hierarchy of any of the components (71). Due 
to the genetic organization of the plasmids of the pMV158 
family, a similar regulatory circuit seems to exist in all of them 
(61). 
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The thela-rcplicaling plasm id pIP501 seems to share fea- 
tures with Rl and pMV 1 58 in their replication control circuit. 
Similarly to Rl, the CopR protein of pIP501 is not a regulator 
of its own synthesis but represses transcription from the essen- 
tial downstream rep promoter (31). However, and unlike Rl. 
the CopR- inhibited rep promoter is not fully repressed, a sit- 
uation resembling pMV158. The second element regulating 
pIP501 copy number is the unusually long-lived antisense RNA 
III (35). The stability of this antisense RNA III poses the 
problem of corrections of down-fluctuations in copy number, 
since a decrease in the number of plasmid copies will not be 
rapidly followed by a concomitant reduction in the levels of the 
inhibitor. This would lead to plasmid loss, which has not been 
observed (139a). To solve this apparent paradox, a model 
similar to the one proposed for pMV158 (71), in which a 
reduction in the pIP501 copy number would lead to derepres- 
sion of the rep promoter due to reduction in the CopR levels, 
has been postulated (35). 

The recent finding that the RcpU protein of plasmid 
pUBHO regulates its own synthesis, thus introducing an addi- 
tional control for plasmid copy number (207), would represent 
another example of dual control (transcriptional and transla- 
tional regulation). Mechanistically, the situations for pUBHO 
and the pMV158 may be indistinguishable, which may point to 
a more general control of replication mechanism in these plas- 
mids replicating by the RC mode. 

Control by Herons 

The Rep proteins of the theta-replicating iteron-containing 
plasmids are either autoregulated or under transcriptional con- 
trol, and the iterons play a role in the control of plasmid copy 
number (reviewed in references 51, 155, and 223). The role of 
the iterons was initially described for plasmid F, based on the 
observation that onS-dependent replication was inhibited 
when the iterons of oriS were cloned on a compatible plasmid 
(295). Similar situations were also found for other iteron-con- 
taining plasmids, such as PI or R1162/RSF1010. The extent of 
inhibition in PI was found to be proportional to the number of 
cloned iterons (238) whereas in Rl 162 the inhibition was abol- 
ished by overproduction of the rate-limiting Rep protein (153). 
These observations led to the formulation of the titration 
model (303). The model assumed that the Rep protein is rate 
limiting for initiation and that iterons titrate the Rep protein, 
thus limiting the frequency of initiation. A paradox developed 
when the Rep proteins of most iteron-containing plasmids 
were found to be autoregulated, which implies that titration 
could be overcome by derepression (49). Furthermore, in 
other systems (R6K and RK2), the amount of Rep protein 
within the cell was apparently too large to be limiting for 
saturation of iteron binding (88, 190). This led to the modifi- 
cation of the initial model and to the proposal that different 
forms of the Rep protein were involved in autoregulation and 
in initiation, so that initiator titration does not cause derepres- 
sion (302). A computer model that adjust to this hypothesis has 
been developed (321). 

A second solution to the titration/autoregulation paradox 
was provided by the model that Rep molecules bound to the PI 
iterons were still able to repress the repA promoter (49). The 
model was based on the ability of Rep proteins to bind to two 
iterons simultaneously (in both PI and R6K) (204). This prop- 
erly of the Rep proteins also provided the basis for a new 
model of negative control of replication called the ^steric hin- 
drance" (238) or "handcuffing" (155, 191) model. According to 
this model, when Rep proteins bind to and saturate the iterons 
of the origin, initiation occurs if the plasmid copy number is 



low. As the number of copies increases. Rep molecules bound 
to the iterons of one origin begin to interact with similar 
complexes generated on other origins. As a consequence, plas- 
mid molecules pair through Rep-Rep interactions, causing a 
stcric hindrance to the function of both origins ("handcuff- 
ing"). The plasmid pairs are apparently separated during sub- 
sequent cellular growth, and the. initiation potential of individ- 
ual molecules is restored. According to this model, it is the 
iteron concentration, rather than the level of Rep expression, 
that determines the rate of replication. The question of the 
role of autoregulation remains open, and no simple answer has 
been provided. As mentioned above, in RK2 and R6K, a sub- 
stantial decrease in the levels of Rep protein has no effect on 
the rate of plasmid replication. However, in PI, a twofold 
reduction in the level of the Rep protein abolishes replication 
and a fourfold increase can lead to inhibition of replication 
(238). Similarly, in R6K t a twofold increase in initiator con- 
centration is inhibitory to initiation. These data indicate that 
autoregulation is important, at least in some cases, to keep an 
optimal concentration of the initiator protein. It has recently 
been suggested that in particular plasmids in which initiators 
are limiting, initiator titration and initiator pairing (handcuff- 
ing) could be working together (51). 

Some of the replicons containing iterons in the origin also 
contain iterons outside this region, which express incompati- 
bility and further reduce the rate of replication (237). In prin- 
ciple, the probability of Rep-mediated iteron pairing greatly 
increases in these replicons, since it can occur in cis by DNA 
looping and in various combinations in trans. Since control 
systems should measure the copy number, and since intramo- 
lecular pairing is independent of this parameter, this pairing 
cannot correct deviations from the average copy number. How- 
ever, intramolecular pairing can regulate the level at which the 
copy control operates (discussed in reference 223). A different 
question is whether the iterons within and outside the origin 
region are equally effective as replication control elements. 
Recent data on RK2 and PI plasmids indicate that iterons 
outside of ori are more effective as negative regulators of 
replication than are iterons present in the origin region, prob- 
ably due to differences in the quantitative and structural fea- 
tures of the two sets (5, 273). It has been proposed that in RK2 
these auxiliary iterons stimulate initial pairing between origins. 
The data for PI indicate that the concentration of the auxiliary 
iterons rather than their relative arrangements is the determin- 
istic factor for replication control (51). 

The role played by Rep proteins of iteron-containing plas- 
mids in the control of replication and in autoregulation implies 
that specific rep mutations affecting protein-protein or protein- 
DNA interactions could increase the plasmid copy number. In 
R6K, copy-up mutations affecting the plasmid initiator protein 
have been obtained (87). Most of the copy-up mutations af- 
fected a 32-amino-acid region placed between the LZ motif 
and the putative DNA-binding domain of the ir protein, a 
region that seems to be involved in high-order oligomerization 
of the initiator protein (199). Mutations that affect the LZ 
motif of the Rep protein and lead to copy-up phenotypes in 
pSClOl have been described (133). Copy-up mutants of plas- 
mid RK2 containing mutations encoding TrfA variants defec- 
tive in binding to DNA have been isolated, indicating that copy 
number control is modulated by TrfA- DNA interactions (46). 
Copy-up mutations in the trfA gene have also been selected as 
intragenic suppressors of thermosensitive trfA mutations. 
Some of these copy-up mutations were proposed to reduce a 
strong protein-protein inhibitory interaction induced, at the 
restrictive temperature, by the thermosensitive mutation (1 14). 
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Hemimethylation and Regulation of 
Plasmid Replication 

The heptamer repeats containing the melhylalion sites in the 
origin of replication of plasmid PI constitute the target of the 
host protein SeqA, involved in sequestering hemimethylated 
oriC into the bacterial membrane (37). Methylation seems to 
regulate replication at two different levels. First, hemimethy- 
lation would exert a negative regulation through ori-membrane 
interactions. The newly replicated, hemimethylated DNA is 
sequestered in the cell membrane, thus preventing reinitiation. 
The sequestration is relieved as the hemimethylated DNA 
undergoes new methylation (51). At a second level, methyl- 
ation increases the initiation efficiency both in vivo and in vitro. 
This stimulation could be due to enhanced bending or unwind- 
ing of the DNA or to recycling of initiators (3. 51). 

Synopsis 

Plasmid DNA replication occurs coupled to the cell cycle of 
the bacterial host in such a way that a fixed concentration of 
plasmids is maintained in the bacterial population. This is 
achieved by mechanisms that monitor the initiation frequency 
and adjust this frequency to an average of one replication per 
plasmid copy and cell cycle. The control of plasmid replication 
is plasmid encoded and is performed by molecules (antisense 
RNA, proteins, or DNA sequences) that inhibit the initiation 
of replication in a dose-dependent way. This inhibition can 
limit the level of active Rep protein, the availability of the 
primer for the leading strand, or the number of active origins. 
Control of plasmid replication may be exerted (i) by a single 
inhibitor, (ii) by a main controller and an auxiliary element, or 
(iii) by the concerted action of two inhibitors (a protein and an 
antisense RNA or two sets of iterons). In general, any model 
on control of plasmid replication should explain how the av- 
erage plasmid copy number is maintained in a growing popu- 
lation and how fluctuations on this average are corrected. 

SUMMING UP: DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES IN 
PLASMID REPLICATION MECHANISMS 

In spite of the progress that has been made in the study of 
plasmid replication and its control, there are major gaps in our 
knowledge of the various replication systems. Initiation of rep- 
lication demands melting of the origin and interactions be- 
tween plasmid-encoded and host-encoded factors, which are in 
general only poorly understood. Melting of the origin can be 
stabilized by either manifesting the cryptic ssDNA-binding ac- 
tivity of the initiation proteins (DnaA and R6K-ir) or by the 
formation of intramolecular secondary structures (e.g., cruci- 
form extrusion). The configuration of the plasmid origins in- 
dicates that DNA curvature and Rep-enhanced origin bending 
seem to be a common but yet not fully explored feature (81, 
156c, 205, 206, 283). DNA deformations at the origin may 
provide an appropriate configuration for the initiation event: 
cruciform extrusion and nicking by the initiator for RC- repli- 
cating plasmids versus assembly of the initiation complex and 
synthesis of an RNA primer for the other re pi icons. The role 
of host-encoded proteins in the generation of the initiation 
complex is relatively well defined for several plasmids replicat- 
ing by the theta mechanism, but little is known for plasmids 
using the RC mode (apart from the PcrA helicase from 5. 
aureus in pT181 replication) (135-138). Definition of the spec- 
ificity of the interactions between Rep proteins and host rep- 
lication factors is relevant to our understanding of the ability of 
plasmids to colonize different hosts. The convergence of struc- 
tural studies with the functional analysis of initiators and in- 



hibitors of DNA replication is an important area of future 
development. Host replication factors and plasmid initiators 
form part of the nucleoprotcin complex that initiates plasmid 
replication. The structural definition of these macromolccular 
assemblies will provide mechanistic information relevant to 
our understanding of the initiation of plasmid replication and 
the interrelations between plasmids and their hosts. Since the 
continuity of the parental DNA strands is kept in plasmids 
replicating by the theta and strand displacement mechanisms, 
superhelical tensions accumulate during the elongation stage. 
A role for topoisomcrases in the elongation of DNA synthesis 
and in the separation of both catenated daughter molecules 
has been documented (8, 9, 117, 245, 246, 327). Such a role 
may not be required for plasmids replicating by the RC mech- 
anism, although the relaxed DNA molecules (which are the 
products of RC replication) must be supercoiled by DNA gy- 
rasc before they become a substrate for a new round of repli- 
cation. Finally, information is scarce on three important plas- 
mid replication events: (i) the role of transcription through 
origins to create waves of supercoiling, (ii) the structural 
changes introduced by chaperones that result in activation of 
Rep proteins, and (iii) the mechanisms of possible Rep inac- 
tivation, except for several RC-replicating plasmids (255, 256). 

The study of specific signals involved in the termination of 
replication of theta-type plasmid replicons is a matter of grow- 
ing interest. Elucidation of the structure of termination pro- 
teins (RTP and Tus) acting at specific termination sites has 
opened new avenues to perform detailed mechanistic analysis 
of this stage of replication (19). 

Concerning lagging-strand synthesis, only host factors are 
thought to be required in plasmids replicating by the RC and 
theta modes. This contrasts with the situation for plasmids 
replicating by the strand displacement mechanism, in which 
the same plasmid-encoded primase and helicase proteins are 
involved in replication of both strands, in a continuous process 
that starts in two symmetrical origins and proceeds in opposite 
directions (263, 266). In this latter plasmid category, uncou- 
pling synthesis of both DNA strands may occur, leading to the 
generation of ssDNA plasmid intermediates. However, unlike 
plasmids replicating by the RC mechanism, there is no strand 
specificity in the ssDNA intermediates generated during the 
strand displacement replication. 

Control of plasmid replication is one of the key features of 
these extrachromosomal elements. Such control is always ex- 
erted at the initiation stage, perhaps because the initiation 
events, as opposed to the elongation and termination steps, are 
invariably replicon specific. The role of RNA inhibitors in the 
control of replication is relatively well understood (226, 309). 
However, replication control modulated by iterons is less well 
known and is an object of intense research (51, 155). Many of 
the initiators that bind to iterons autoregulate their own syn- 
thesis. How this autoregulation influences the frequency of 
initiation is important to a full understanding of control of 
replication in these plasmids. Interestingly, the strategies used 
to control plasmid replication do not correlate with the mech- 
anism by which the plasmid replication initiates: replication 
initiation by different mechanisms may have similarities in con- 
trol circuits (pIP501 and pMV158; *plP501 and pT181; and 
R1162 and pMV158). Finally, although the elements control- 
ling replication have been identified in many instances and 
their modes of action have been described, there has not been 
much efforts to understand the control in terms of kinetics, 
except for a few cases (12, 223). 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS AND PROSPECTS 

The main emphasis of this review has been lo show lhal 
plasmids are important models with which the combination of 
genetic, biochemical, and molecular approaches have revealed 
many biological phenomena. An important focus for molecular 
biologists studying plasmids has been on the mechanisms in- 
volved in their replication and the control of this process. 
Replication studies have revealed a variety of mechanisms that 
arc used to replicate circular or linear plasmids. Plasmids con- 
tribute with specialized sequences and functions to their own 
replication but, in general, use extensively the replication ma- 
chinery of the host. Replication of these genetic elements 
therefore provides a window to gain information on the com- 
munication between plasmid- and host-specific replication ma- 
chinery. Buried in these interrelationships is the ability of plas- 
mids to colonize different hosts (i.e., their host range), which 
has important ecological and biotechnological implications. 

Plasmid initiator proteins have drawn much interest, and the 
studies on these activators have been focused on the specific 
protein-protein and protcin-DNA interactions involved in the 
formation of an active initiation complex. Although genetic 
and biochemical analyses have allowed the isolation and char- 
acterization of Rep variants affected in their interaction with 
DNA, the relevant protein domains involved in contacting 
DNA are not clearly known in most cases. Concerning protein- 
protein interaction, the available information indicates that the 
initiation complex is formed by multiple copies of the initiator 
protein interacting not only with the DNA in the origin region 
but also with each other and with host initiation factors, not lo 
mention the role of membranes in DNA replication. The anal- 
ysis of the Rep protein of plasmid pPSlO has given important 
clues on protein motifs involved in these interactions, although 
the picture is far from complete. Atomic resolution of the 
structure of an initiator and of a muitiprotein-DNA initiation 
complex will be an important step toward a clear understand- 
ing of these interactions and the changes introduced in the 
target DNA. This could be done not only through the resolu- 
tion of crystal structures of protein-DNA complexes but also 
through the use of many other available physicochemical ap- 
proaches (such as nuclear magnetic resonance, light and neu- 
tron scattering, circular dichroism, and analytical ultracentrif- 
ugation, to name a few). Some steps in these directions have 
recently been taken for the RepA protein of plasmid PI (50). 

Studies on the control of plasmid replication have revealed 
the role played by small antisense RNAs in the processing of 
RNAs or in the specific inhibition of Rep-protein synthesis at 
the transcriptional or translational level. The biotechnological 
and clinical implication of this important discovery is well 
known and reveals, once more, the important practical impli- 
cation of basic studies. The different ways in which antisense 
RNAs modulate the control of replication are well established. 
A less well known mechanism is the control of replication 
modulated by iterons, and this is an active field of research. 

In contrast to molecular biologists, microbial ecologists have 
focused their attention mostly on lateral spread and persis- 
tence of plasmids in natural environments. However, in this 
area there is a lack of application of molecular biology tech- 
niques, which may result in a biased identification and charac- 
terization of plasmids isolated from new environments or from 
environments which have not been subjected to extreme selec- 
tive pressures. Molecular analysis of plasmid replication and its 
control occurring in bacterial populations growing under nat- 
ural conditions should be considered. Growth phases other 
than the exponential phase should also be considered and 
analyzed, and new methods to study plasmid replication in 



mixed bacterial populations and in bacteria growing on micro- 
films should be developed. Analysis of the so-called cryptic 
functions harbored by plasmids may reveal new areas of po- 
tential interest. A study on the presence of plasmids in the 
nonculturable bacteria, the vast majority of the microorgan- 
isms contributing to the biodiversity, remains to be done. The 
interests of biotechnologists in plasmids harboring "food- 
grade" selectable markers, in the mechanisms of stable inher- 
itance, and in microbially aided improved crops are very dif- 
ferent from those of people working in hospitals, who are more 
concerned with clinical outbreaks of pathogenic strains harbor- 
ing antibiotic resistance plasmids and in the mechanisms of 
their elimination. The recent report on gene transfer from 
plasmid-harboring bacteria to mammalian cells opens the pos- 
sibility of targeted gene therapy of human diseases (55). 

Be that as it may, a wealth of information has been accu- 
mulated in recent years on the genetic and functional organi- 
zation of plasmids, which can now be applied to study the 
mechanisms involved in the persistence and spread of plasmids 
in the environment. The incorporation of plasmid-encoded 
host-killing systems is an interesting feature in the design of 
microbes to be released into the environment. Knowledge of 
mechanisms which can specifically hinder plasmid replication, 
as well as of phenomena underlying plasmid population kinet- 
ics, is an important tool for microbial pathologists. In general, 
we may conclude that although a great deal has been achieved, 
the new stages in the research of plasmid biology should be 
based on the confluence of the areas of research outlined here 
and, ultimately, on the study of plasmids within their natural 
hosts and in more natural environments. 
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DNA sequence analysis and Southern hybridizations, together with 
complementation experiments, were used to study relationships between 
lactococcal plasmid replicons. pWV02, pWV04 and pWVOS, which co-exist in 
Lactococcus lactis subsp. cremoris Wg2, and plL7 (isolated from another strain) 
all contained a functional replication region which appeared to be very similar 
to that of some known lactococcal plasmids. They contain a gene encoding a 
highly conserved RepB protein (60-80% amino acid identity between pWV02, 
pWV04 and pWV05), which is essential for replication. When supplied in trans, 
repB of pWV02 complemented a repB deficiency of pWV05. Upstream of the 
repB gene, all these plasmids contain a strongly conserved region including a 
22 bp sequence tandemly repeated three-and-a-half times, and an A/T-rich 
region. The similarity with pWV02, which is known to replicate via a theta 
mechanism, suggests that all plasmids of this family are capable of theta 
replication. Southern hybridizations revealed that many lactococcal strains 
contain plasmids of this family. 



Keywords: lactococcal plasmids, plasmid replication, plasmid incompatibility 



INTRODUCTION 

Lactococcal strains generally carry a number of different 
plasmids, varying in size from approximately 2 kb to over 
100 kb, some of which specify traits of major interest for 
the dairy industry. A consequence of the plasmid location 
is that the desired trait is lost when the plasmid is lost from 
the population. This is a problem of both fundamental 
and applied interest. Plasmid loss is a frequently observed 
problem in Gram-positive bacteria, such as Bacillus subtilis 
(Bron et al. y 1991 ; Gruss & Ehrlich, 1989) and Staphy- 
lococcus aureus (Novick, 1989), and has also been 
observed in lactococci (Otto et al. y 1983). Recently, we 
showed that the cloning of large DNA fragments in 
rolling-circle (RC) plasmids results in poor maintenance 
in Lactococcus lactis (Kiewiet et aL y 1993). When the 
streptococcal theta plasmid pAM/H was used for similar 
experiments, the resulting recombinant plasmids were, 
however, stably maintained. Based on this observation, 
we anticipated that endogenous theta plasmids from 
lactococci would be valuable for the development of 
stable (food-grade) cloning vectors jn lactic acid bacteria. 



Abbreviation: RC rolling circle. 

The EMBL accession numbers for the nucleotide sequences reported in this 
paper are Z25475 (pll7), Z25476 (pWV04) and Z25477 (pWVOS). 



One of the possible causes of plasmid loss may be the 
complex mixture of plasmids in most lactococcal strains. 
It is conceivable that in strains harbouring related 
plasmids, interaction at the level of replication or par- 
titioning would result in incompatibility. For future 
development of stable food-grade plasmid vectors it is, 
therefore, important to analyse the relationships and 
interactions between plasmids within one strain. In the 
present work we analysed the replication regions of a 
number of lactococcal plasmids. Specifically, we addressed 
the question whether the various plasmids which co-exist 
in L. lactis subsp. cremoris Wg2 are related. 

A number of lactococcal plasmids, other than those of the 
RC-type, have recently been analysed. These plasmids, 
which show a high degree of similarity, comprise the 
8 7 kb cryptic plasmid pC1305 (Hayes et al. y 1991), the 
lactose plasmid pSKUL (Jahns et al. y 1991), the citrate 
plasmid pSL2 (Horng et aL y 1991), the 3-8 kb cryptic 
plasmid pWV02 (Kiewiet et al. y 1993), a 28 kb cryptic 
plasmid that has been used to construct the nisin-resistant 
plasmid pVS40 (Von Wright et al. y 1990; GenBank 
accession number L02920), and the bacteriophage- 
resistance plasmid pC1528 (GenBank accession number 
L06274). One of these, the cryptic plasmid pWV02, was 
derived from L. lactis subsp. cremoris strain Wg2, which 
carries a total of five different plasmids (Otto et al. y 1983). 
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The smallest of these, the RC-type plasmid pWVOl 
(2-17 kb), has been studied extensively, and a large set of 
multipurpose cloning vectors is based on it (Leenhouts et 
aL 1991; Kok, 1991). Of the other plasmids from this 
strain, denoted pWV02 (3*8 kb), pWV03 (7 kb), 
pWV04 (19 kb) and pWVOS (27 kb), only the first has 
been studied in some detail. Recently, we showed that 
pWV02 replicates via a theta mechanism (Kiewiet et aL, 
1993). Hitherto, no sequence data on the replication 
regions of pWV03, pWV04 and pWVOS have been 
available. pWVOS is of particular interest, since it carries 
the gene specifying the proteinase required for casein 
breakdown in cheese production (Otto et aL y 1983; Kok 
et al. y 1988). Loss of proteinase activity is frequently 
observed during cheese production and appears to result 
from the loss of a plasmid specifying the proteinase gene 
(Otto et aL, 1983). 

In this paper we describe the isolation and characterization 
of functional replication regions of pWV04, pWVOS and 
pIL7. The latter plasmid, extracted from L. lacth IL594, 
specifies a restriction/modification system that renders 
carrier strains resistant to a number of bacteriophages 
(Chopin et aL, 1984). We were unable to clone the 
replication functions of pWV03, and this plasmid was 
therefore not included in these studies. Since this type of 
plasmid is closely related to the theta-replicating plasmid 
p\VV02 (Kiewiet et aL, 1993), this family of plasmids is 
likely to be valuable for the development of stable, food- 
grade cloning vectors, and for studies on the mechanisms 
underlying plasmid instability and (in)compatibility in 
lactococci. 



METHODS 

Bacterial strains, growth conditions and plasmids. All strains 
and plasmids used in this study are listed in Table 1. Escherichia 
coti cells were transformed as described by Mandel & Higa 
(1970) and plated on LB agar or grown on LB medium 
(Sambrook et at., 1989), supplemented with 100 ug erythro- 
mycin ml" 1 or 75 ug ampicillin ml" 1 when required. Tests for 
replication proficiency of plasmid derivatives were carried out 
in L. lacth subsp. lacth MG1363 (Gasson, 1983). Cells, grown 
on NH-7 medium (Terzaghi & Sandine, 1975), were transformed 
by electroporation (Holo & Nes, 1989) and plated on M17 agar, 
containing 0 5 M sucrose and 5 ug erythromycin ml" . 

Isolation of plasmid DNA; DNA manipulations. Isolation of 
plasmid DNA by the alkaline lysis method was essentially as 
described by Sambrook aL (1989) with some minor modifi- 
cations. Complete lysis of cells was achieved by resuspending 
cell pellets in solution I supplemented with lysozyme in a 
minimal volume of 7*5% of the original volume. This step was 
followed by an incubation at 55 °C for 10-15 min. For large- 
scale plasmid isolations, DNA was precipitated with 2-propanol 
prior to phenol/chloroform extraction in order to reduce the 
volume. Plasmids were isolated from 1 % (w/v) agarose gels 
using the Prep-a-gene kit as recommended by the manufacturer 
(BioRad). DNA sequencing was performed by the dideoxy- 
nucleotide chain-termination method of Sanger et at. (1977). All 
sequences were determined on both strands. PCR reactions 
were carried out as described by Sambrook et at. (1989). 
Deletions for determining the region required for replication of 



pJR7 were made with Exo 111 and mung bean nuclease as 
described by the supplier (Stratagene). 

Oligonucleotides. To sequence the replication regions of 
pWV04, p\VV05 and plL7 a set of ten oligonucleotides was 
designed. The sequence of these was based on homologous 
regions between the nucleotide sequences of the rep genes of 
pWV02, pC1305, pSL2 and pSKllL. Oligonucleotides were 
constructed in such a way that at locations where different 
nucleotides were present between the different sequences, these 
different nucleotides could be incorporated (indicated in par- 
entheses in Table 2), resulting in a mixture of different 
oligonucleotides in equal amounts. Oligonucleotides PI 
through P5 were designed to prime DNA synthesis in one 
direction; the partly complementary oligonucleotides P6 
through P10 were designed to prime DNA synthesis in the 
other direction. These sets of oligonucleotides enabled us to 
obtain the sequences for both strands. The position of these 
primers, relative to the amino acid sequences encoded by the rep 
genes, is indicated in Fig. 1. 

Regions outside the rep gene were sequenced with oligonucleo- 
tides based on the sequences obtained from oligonucleotides PI 
through P10 and completed for both strands. 

Southern hybridizations. Southern transfers were carried out 
as described by Sambrook et aL (1989) using Gene Screen Plus 
membranes as carrier (NEN-Research Laboratories). DNA 
fragments used as probes were prepared by PCR of comp- 
lementary DNA using primers 1 and 10 (Table 2) and pWV02 
as a template. Probe labelling, hybridization and the detection of 
complementary DNA were conducted using the ECL gene 
detection system (Amersham) as recommended by the manu- 
facturer. Hybridization conditions were as described for hom- 
ologous probes (42 °C, 0-5 M NaCI). 



RESULTS 

Cloning of replication regions of plasmids pWV04, 
pWVOS and plL7 

Plasmids pWV04 and pWV05 were isolated from 
agarose gels on which the complex plasmid mixture of L. 
lacth subsp. cremoris Wg2 was separated. plL7, originally 
present in L. lacth IL594, was isolated from a lactococcal 
strain carrying only this plasmid (Chopin et aL> 1984). 
Different approaches were used for the cloning of the 
replication regions of the various plasmids that were 
compared in this study. 

pWV04/pJR04. Plasmid p\VV04 was digested with 
Bgl\\. This resulted in three large fragments which were 
cloned into the Bglll site of pMTL23E (Table 1). Since 
pMTL23E cannot replicate in L. lacth, this vector was 
used to screen for DNA fragments that enabled replication 
in this bacterium. Em R transformants were initially 
selected in E. coli JM101. Only recombinant plasmids 
which carried the 4*5 kb Bglll fragment from pWV04, in 
either orientation, were able to support replication after 
subsequent transfer to L. lacth. One of these plasmids, 
pJR04 (Table 1), was used for further analysis. 

pWV05/pJR05. Plasmid pWVOS was digested with 
EcoKl. The resulting seven fragments were inserted into 
the EcoKl site of pMTL23E. The ligation mixture was 
used to transform L. lacth directly. Transformants 
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Table f . Bacterial strains and plasmids 



Bacterial strain 


Properties 


Source or 


or plasmid 




reference 


E. coli 




_ 


JMKM 


snpXi tljie\(lae-f>roAft) |F' /n?D36 />rMB tad 9 


Yanisch-Perron et at. 






(1985) 


L. fact is 






MG1363 subsp. lactis 


Plasmid-frcc, Lac" Prt" 


Lab. collection 


subsp. err maris Wg2 


Industrial strain, containing pWVOl-pWVOS 


Lab. collection 


subsp. err maris K8L 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Visser et at. (1986) 


subsp. err maris 1 16 1 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Okamoto et aL (1985) 


subsp. err maris PI 6 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Okamoto et aL (1983) 


subsp. err maris 1 Ipl 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Exterkatc (1975) 


subsp. err maris 916 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


subsp. err maris (l\:\2 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


subsp. err maris 109 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


MO 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


P8-2-47 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


9B4 


Natural strain, cryptic plasmid complement 


Lab. collection 


Plasmids 




p\XV()2 


3 8 kb, cryptic, from L. lac t is \Vg2 


Otto et al. (1983) 


p\VV()4 


6-5 kb, cryptic, from JL lac f is Wg2 


Otto et aL (1983) 


p\VV()5 


27 kb, specifics proteinase, from L. lactis Wg2 


Otto et al (1983) 


pi 1.7 


31 kb, specifies restriction/modification system, from 


Chopin et aL (1984) 




L. lactis IL594 




pMTL23K 


Ap" Km\ 4-0 kb, pMTL23 derivative containing the 


Kiewiet et aL (1993) 




Km n gene in the Cla\ site (pE194«/>6 coordinates 






3140-1939) and the T1T2 transcriptional terminator 






(550 bp) in the HeoR\ site; not able to replicate in 






L. lac/is 




p| IU>4 


pMTL23Ii, carrying a 4*5 kb Bg/Il fragment of 


This work 




pWV04, capable of autonomous replication in 






L. lactis 




pJR()5 


pBSKII", carrying a 7 kb EcoWX fragment of 


This work 




pWVOS, capable of autonomous replication in 






L. lactis 




pJR()55 


pMTL23E, carrying a 3 9 kb HmdIII fragment of 


This work 




pWVOS, not capable of autonomous replication in 






L. lactis 




P JR7 


pMTL23E, carrying a 3*2 kb Sau3A fragment of 


This work 




pIL7, capable of autonomous replication in JL. lactis 





selected on erythromycin-containing plates were analysed 
for their plasmid content. All appeared to contain the 
same 7 kb EcoKl insert, which was found in both 
orientations. Plasmids containing this insert in one 
orientation, pJR05 (Table 1) were used for further 
analysis. 

plL7/pJR7. In an experiment aimed at the cloning of 
fragments from large (theta-replicating) plasmids that 
would increase segregational plasmid stability, a 3*2 kb 
San3A fragment of pIL7 was isolated from a partial SauiA 
digest. This fragment was subsequently cloned into the 
ZW/Hi site of pMTL23E. Plasmid DNA containing this 
insert was isolated from E. coli and used to transform L. 
lactis. Plasmid-containing transformants were obtained, 



indicating that the 3*2 kb insert carried a region of pIL7 
that was capable of sustaining autonomous replication in 
L. lactis. This plasmid, pJR7 (Table 1), was used for 
further analysis. 

DNA sequences of the replication regions of pJR04, 
pJR05 and pJR7 

Based on the similarities between pWV02 and several 
other previously described lactococcal plasmids (Hayes et 
aL, 1991 ; Jahns et a!. y 1991 ; Horng et aL, 1991 ; Kiewiet et 
aL y 1993) we speculated that most lactococcal plasmids, 
other than those of the RC-type, might contain highly 
related, functional theta-type replication regions (Kiewiet 
et al. y 1993). Support for this idea was obtained from 
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Table 2. Oligonucleotides used for sequencing of replication genes from pWV04, 
pWV05 and plL7 

Nucleotides in parentheses indicate different possibilities at that location. 



Oligo 


Sequence 


Readable sequence 




obtained 






in 


the dideoxy 






chain-termination reaction 






pWV04 


pWVOS pIL7 


PI 


AA(TA) CAA A AG CAG GTG C 




- + 


I>2 


A 'I'd CAA (GA)A(GA) CAA GC(CT) TTT T 




+ + 


P3 


GAA (TC)TA (TC)AA CCA ATA CG 




- + 


P4 


(CT)AT TOT CTT TCA TAT 


+ 


+ + 


P5 


GG(GT) GTC AAA GAC CAC TTG TC 


+ 


+ + 


P6 


GAC A AG TGG TCT TTG AC(AC) CC 


+ 


+ + 


P7 


(GA)AT ATG AAA GAC AAT (GA) 


+ 


+ + 


P8 


CGT ATT GGT T(AG)T A(AG)T TC 




+ + 


P9 


AAA A(GA)G CTT G(CT)T (CT)TT GCA T 


+ 


+ + 


PH) 


CAA GGT (TCA) (TA) (GA) CAC CTG CTT TT 


+ 


4- + 



Southern hybridizations in which the repB gene of 
pWV()2 was used as a probe against the entire plasmid 
content of L. lactis subsp. enmoris Wg2. This resulted in 
cross-hybridizations with pWV02 as well as pWV03, 
pWVCM and pWVOS (results not shown). To study 
whether pJR()4 and pJROS, which were obtained from 
pWVC)4 and pWVOS, as well as pJR7, contained 
replication regions similar to that of p\VV02, a set of ten 
oligonucleotide primers (Table 2) was designed on the 
basis of conserved regions in the nucleotide sequences of 
the rep genes of pC!305, pSKUL, pSL2 and pWV02. 
With most of the oligonucleotides, clear sequence ladders 
were obtained (Table 2). To complete the sequence for 
both strands, additional oligonucleotides, based on the 
sequences obtained, were used. Analysis of the resulting 
sequences in each case revealed an ORF, similar to that of 
the rep genes of the plasmids from which the 
oligonucleotides were designed. Insertion of random X 
DNA fragments into the Sna&l site in this ORF of 
pJR04, or the H///dlII site in the corresponding ORF of 
pJROS, abolished replication in L. lactis. The minimal 
region required for replication of pJR7 was determined 
by creating deletions from either side of the cloned 
fragment with Exo III and mung bean nuclease and 
subsequent transformation to L. lactis. Deletions in one 
direction were created using the Sad site as the 3 
protected end and the EcoAl-3 site as the 5' starting point 
for Exo 111. Deletions in the other direction were created 
with the Drain site as the 3' protected end and the MM 
site as the 5' starting point. The deletion end-points and 
the entire upstream region of the plL7-derived ORF of 
pJR7 were sequenced using the Ml 3 universal and reverse 
primers (Short et al. y 1988). Replication of pJR7 in L. 
lactis was abolished when deletions removed the last 153 
nucleotides from this ORF. These results show that the 
respective ORF in each of the analysed replicons is 
required for replication. 



By analogy with similar regions of pC1305, pSKUL, 
pSL2 and pWV02, the described ORFs of pJR04, 
pJROS and pJR7 were denoted repB. In Fig. 1 the 
deduced amino acid sequences of the RepB proteins of 
pWV02, pWV04, pWVOS (from strain Wg2) and pIL7 
(from strain IL594) are compared with those of the 
equivalent proteins of other replicons. The sequences 
show an overall identity of approximately 30%. Con- 
servation was extremely high in the N-terminal and 
central regions. The levels of identity are even higher for 
plasmids of certain subgroups. For instance, the levels of 
identity amount to 60-80% for the RepB proteins of 
pWV02, pWV04 and pWVOS, which are derived from 
the same strain. 

Additional sequences of the region upstream of repB of 
pWV04 and pWVOS were determined by primer walking 
using oligonucleotides based on the sequences obtained. 
The sequence of this region of pJR7 could be determined 
with universal and reverse primer by using deletion 
derivatives, obtained from the Exo III and mung bean 
nuclease reactions. The corresponding regions of p\VV02 
(Kiewiet et al. y 1993) and pCI305 (Hayes et aL, 1991) have 
previously been shown to be required for replication. 
Sequences similar to those determined for the previously 
mentioned lactococcal plasmids were found (Fig. 2). Both 
contain a 22 bp sequence tandemly repeated three-and-a- 
half times. Comparison of all repeats revealed a consensus 
sequence, reading 5' ANN(G / C)(T/C)N(T/ A)N A A A A- 
AAC(T/G)(G/A)TGTAT-3'. In addition, two regions 
of dyad symmetry, overlapping the putative promoter 
region, were identified. The inverted repeat downstream 
of the —10 region is highly conserved in all three 
pWV02-related plasmids of L. lactis subsp. cremoris Wg2, 
as well as in most other lactococcal plasmids described. 
The region upstream of the 22 bp repeats carries a number 
of AT-rich stretches separated by GC-clusters. The 
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10 < > 1 

pWV02 rep 1 M PS I AEKQENQKOVLTLNELSKRKW- EHNSLITSI AKMDKTPLKMFE1AVSCINTEEPPKDNAVYLSKEELFTFFKVSDNDKH 

pWVOHrep 1 MP 1 1 PKNNEEKNKKWCTLNDLEKRKW- EHNALIQSVAKMOKTALKMFEIAVSCIDTENLPENNTVYL.SKKELFSFFEVSSSSKT 

pWV05rep 1 MS 1 1 SEN QKQVYTLNEI EKR KW - EHNS K I TS I AKMQKTASQMFELAVS CI DTENP PKDN 1 1 VLS KKELFSF FDVSS AS KH 

• * * • > * * * ***** ** • 

pC130Srep 1 M SSISKNEPNQKQVQTI^ELSKRKW-EHNSLITSIAKMDKTP^ 

pCI52Brep 1 MKNKLLNENFFILTYEHAEERIFMSIITEFEKNQKQVKALNELSKRKW- EHNSLITSIAKMt>KTPLKMFElAVSCIin'EAPPKDHTVYLSKTEl<FAFFKVSDNDKH 

pIL7rep 1 M PI ISEKQfmQKOVLTLNELEKRKVVVEHNSLITSIAKMDKT^ 

pSUrep . 1 MT FSMLLLKHAKERIYTMIIPEKQNKQKQVLTT^ELEKRKW-EHNA^ 

pVS4 Orep 1 M SII PEKQENQKQVLTLNELSKRKW- EHNSLITSIAKMDKTPLKMFEIAVSCI^EEPPKDNTVYLSKRDLFAFFKVSDNDKH 

pSKHLrep 1 M OKI DTGERNKQI - - -OEISSRKVA-EHNDLISSVAKMDKTPLKMFEIAVSCIDTDAPPKDNIVFLSKKELFTFFDVSDMDKH 



pWV02rcp 84 
pWV04r?p BS 
pWVOSrep 80 

pCUOSrep 84 
pCI52Brep 107 
pIL7rep 85 
pSL2rep 100 
pVS4 0rep 84 
pSKHLrep 80 



9 < > 2 8 -e > 3 

S R FKQAVAKMQEQAFFEI KEEKNKGFKFRRI LPI PTVEWTDYDDKVM I RFNQDI MPYL I ELNENFSKYALSEIMELNSKYSI ILYKWLSMNYNQYEHYSNKGG- RRA 
SQFKEAI EFMQKQAYFKI RSNKALGI EYES I VPI PYVKWNDYNDEVT I QFS EH I MPYLI WLKAEFTQYKI SELQKLMSKYSLILYRWLSMQYNQYEHYSVKGA-RKA 
TRFKEA I EYMQKQAFFQI KEVKNKGYEMTS I VPYPTVKWNS YNDDVMI QFNQFI MPYLI DLKAEFTQYKISELKELNSKYSLILYRWLAJ4NYS0YEHYSVKGG-RRA 
• ** *• *• * * ***** ***** ****** • • • ****** *•* ** * * ****** •* *•* 

SRFKQAVEtMQKQAFPQIKEEVGKGFKFRSIVPIPWEVnT>YHDDVKIE 

SRFKQAVENMQKQAFFKIQEKKEYGFEFENIVPIPYVKWADYHDEVTIRFSPEIMPYLINLKQN 

SRFKQAVEKM0K0AFFOIKEEAGKGFKFKSIVPIPYVEWTDYNDEVKI EFHREIMPYLINLKKNFTQJiALSDIAELNSKYSLILYRWLSKhTYNQYEHYSIKGGGRRA 
SQFKEAVNYMQKQAFFN I KADKKLG I EYES I VPI PYVKWNDYNDEVT I RFDQAI MPYLIDLKAEFTQYKISELQKLNSKYSIILYRWLSMNYNQYEHYSVKGG-RRV 
SRFKQAVEKMQKQAFFQIKEEQGKGFKFKSIVpIPYVEWTDYNDEVKIEFra^ 
RRFKEAVEKMQEQAFFRIKEKKNRGFKFKRIVPRPWEWTTOYNDK^ 



pWV02rep 190 
pWV04rep 191 
pWVOSrep 187 

pCUOSrep 190 
pCIS2Srep 213 
pl!.7rep 191 
pSL2rep 206 
pVS40rep 190 
pSKHLrep 186 



7 < > 4 

EQVESYRDPS I SVKELRTITDTVNEYRHFPHFENWI LKKPLEEINAHTSFNVSYEKI KKGRSI DSI VFHI E KKRKADDNSY KLEDQTY I EGKKAKEET EKDL YTESM 
AQVEAYRNPS I PVKELRV I TDTVNDYVRFQSLETWVliKKPLEE I N AHTS FNVTYDKI KKGRSI DSI VFHI EKKRMADDNSYKLDNRAYQEDKKQKETDNRLLAGEAL 
EQVEAYRNPS 1 1 VKELRDFTDTI NEYTRFQSFENRVLKNAI EEINAHTS FNVSYEKSKKGGAI DSIVFHI EICKRTADDNSYKLDDKAYQDDKTQKETDNRLLAGESL 



** * * * 



*****»**•*•• ** 



EQVEAYRNPTI SMRELREMTDTVDEYPRFDRLEHRVLKEPI EE I NENTS FNVTYDKI KKGRSIDSIVFHITKKRRADDNSYKLEDKDYQSDKEEKSRNEADLLKQAM 
EQVETYRNP PIS I RELREMTDTMKDYPRFQS LES YI I KNSLKE I NEHTS FKVTYEKVKKGRS I NS I VFH I TKKRRAJ)DNSYKLEDKVYQKAKVQKEQKENLLYA£AM 
EQVEAYRNPS I S I KELRI MTDTI KEYSRFQS FENRVLKNAWEITQHTS FNVFLRESQKRASLIHIVFHI TKKRMADDNSYKLEDKDYQSDKEEKSRNEADLLKQAM 
EQVESYRNPSIKVKELREITDTINEHQHFPHFETRVLKKAIEEINAJTfSFNVT^ 

EQVEAYRNPS I S I KELRI ITDTVNSYKQFTRFNNDVLKTPLDE INAHTS FNVTYDKI KKGRS IDSIVFHIEICIOU4ADDNSYKLDDRAYQEDKARKAETEDQLVLQAM 
KQLEDYKS PRI 1 1 SDLRELTDTVDDYSRFDNFEKRVI KDAI KE I NSFTH FNVEYKKI KKGRS I DS I QFH I VKKANWKDENYKRNDVQAQLTEEQNQAQNAVNYAVAV 



pWV02rep 29 7 
pWV04rep 298 
pWVOSrep 294 

pCI30Srep 297 
pC!S28rep 320 
pIL7rep 298 
pSL2rcp 313 
pVS40rcp 297 
pSKHLrep 293 



6 <- 



-> 5 



QSPYTKLLSENMLLFPm)FT^IKTMAGU)KNVYPLYDELKDLRGLNGVKDHLSYVSSKQEDYS- - KRNVAKYLKTAIEQYLPTVKRQDL 
ENKYTKLLIEHFLLSPYDMTDTATMAGLQKNLYPLYHESKDLRGLNGVKDHIjSYVASKKEAY 

QS P YT KLLS ENMLLF PNDFMD I KTMAGLQKNVY PLYDELKD FRGLNGVKDHLS YVS S KQEAYS - - KRNVAKYLKKAI EQYLPTVKRQELS 



* * * * * 



ESKYTRLL 2 ENFLLSPLEMTDTALMAGLQKNVYPLYDELKELRGLNGVKDHLSYI SSKKEAYS - - KRNVAKYLKKAI EQYLPTVKRQDLNHE 
QSKYTKLLLEHFLLSPYEMTNPATMAGLQRNVYPKYDELKDLMGIDGVKKHLSYIYDKQEPYS - - KGN I AKYLKKAI EQYLPTVKRRGL 
ES KYTRLLI ENFLLS PLEMTDTALMAGLQKNVYPLYDELKELRGLNGVKDHLSYVSSKQEAYS - - 1CRNVAKYLKKAIEQYLPTVKRQEL 
ES KYTRLLS EN F L I GKNDI MDTATMVG LQKNVY P LYD ELKELRG LNGVKDHLSYVASK K K PILNVM 

DSPYTKLLMEHFLLSYLDLMDKKILAGLQKNVY PLYDELKDLRGLNGVKDHLSYVASKKEAYS - - KRNVAKYLKKAI EQYLPTVKLQDLEQP ERAKVRGKG ASH E 
ANPfTMKlilNSSLLYATDIANQDTILELAESVYPVYDKlA'KEIXJEDA^ 



Fig. T. Alignment of deduced amino acid sequences of RepB proteins specified by lactococcal plasmids pWV02 (Kiewiet 
et a/., 1993), pWV04, pWV05, pCI305 (Hayes eta/., 1991), pCI528 (GenBank accession number L06274), plL7, pSL2 (Horng 
et a/., 1991), pVS40 (GenBank accession number L02920) and pSK11L (Jahns et a/. t 1991). The one-letter code is used. 
Numbers to the left of the sequences indicate the position of the first (N-terminal) aa residue of each protein. The first 
three plasmids (pWV02, pWV04 and pWV05) were derived from the same strain (L lactis subsp. cremoris Wg2). Identical 
amino acids in all sequences are indicated with an asterisk, similar amino acids with a dot. The relative positions of the 
primers listed in Table 2 are indicated above the sequence. Directions for primer extension are indicated by arrowheads. 



nucleotide sequences of these stretches show a very high 
level of conservation (Fig. 2). As for pWV02 and pC1305, 
this region was determined to be part of the minimal 
region required for replication of pJR7. Replication of 
derivatives obtained from the Exo III and mung bean 
nuclease reaction was abolished when deletions extended 
within this region. The smallest derivative that still 
supported replication extended 134 bp upstream of the 
region as represented in Fig. 2. 

Presence of an additional ORF downstream of repB 

Immediately downstream of the repB gene, the start of 
another ORF could be detected in the sequences of 
p JR()4, pJR05 and pJR7. The entire sequence of this 
ORF was determined for pJR7 and found to encode a 
putative protein of 208 amino acids (Fig. 3a). The putative 
start codon (ATG) of this ORF, denoted ORF X, overlaps 
with the stop codon (TGA) of the upstream repB gene, 
which is indicative of translational coupling between 
these genes. A similar start can be identified in the related 



ORF X sequences of most other lactococcal plasmids 
(Fig. 3b). In the sequence of pWV02 only the first 14 
codons of ORF X are present. The start of ORF X in all 
the plasmids analysed is preceded by an appropriate 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence (Van de Guchte et al. y 1992). 
All deduced amino acid sequences were highly similar and 
showed an a-helix-turn-oc-helix motif between amino 
acid residues 6 and 28, indicating a DNA-binding 
potential for this region. Deletion of this ORF from pJR7 
by the Exo III and mung bean nuclease method did not 
affect replication. No putative transcriptional terminator 
could be identified downstream of either repB or ORF X. 
The observation that ORF X can be deleted from pJR7 
without affecting replication, and the fact that this ORF is 
almost completely absent from p\VV02, suggest that it is 
not essential for replication. 

repB of pWV02 can complement repB of pWVOS 

A 3*9 kb H///dIIl fragment of pJROS, contained entirely 
within the 7 kb EcoKl fragment of pWVOS, which carried 
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• 


pWV02 


ACAAGTTTTAAAGCCTAT - ATCT 


ATTT ATCAT - AT ATATTTT AATCTTTT 




T- CTTTTG 


pWV04 


AAAAAAAG CGAAG CCT AT - ATCT 


ATTT ATCAT - ATATAi i 1 I AA i>- tul 




TTCTTTTG 


pWVOS 


AAAAAAAGCG AAG CCT ATT AT AT 


ATTTATCAT - AT ATATTTT AA H-ini 




TT CTTTTG 


pIL7 


AAAAAAGGCGAAGC - TATTATAT 


« mi-mi, T<r-r. T n*T»1iT*^'TT , Ff ttftTf T'TTT 

ATTTATCAT - ATA i AT. 1 I I AAl \_ i i i * 


G 


TTCTTTTG 


pCI305 


AAAAATAGCGAAGCCTATTATAT 


ATTT ATCTT - AT AT ATTTT AATCTTTT 


A 


TTCTTTTG 


pCI528 


AAAAAAAG(A>AAi>v.(.iAI -AM A 


iTTMTriT - UTATATTTT AATCTTTT 


C 


TTCTTTTG 


pVS4 0 


AAAAAAGGCGAAGCCTAT - ATTA 


ATTTATCAT - ATAT ATTTT AATCTTTT 


A 


TTCTTTTG 


pSL2A 


AAAAAAGGCGAAGCCTATTATAT- 


ATTTATCAT - ATAT ATTTT AATCTTTT 


G 


TTCTTTTG 


pSKUL 


ACTCCTTAGAGTCCCTTTTAATT 


ATTTjrA^Tj^TATATT^^ 


G 


TTCTTTTG 



- CGTGAAAAAAAA - GTC AGTGGT AG CAAGGG T ATG CAG AATT AAAC 
GCGTGCTAAAAAAAATCAGTGTrTTCAAGGGTATTAAGATTITTAT 
G CGTG AAAAAAAAAGTCAGTGGT AG CAAGGG AGG AC AGATT TTT AT 

- CGTGAAAAAAAA - GT CAGTGTTT AT AGG CTTAT C CAAATTTTT AT 

- CGTCAAAAAAAAA - TCAATATTTTCAAGGCTTTATAGAATTATAT 

- CGTCAAAAAAAA - GTT AGTATTTTTAAGGGGTTACAG AATAATAT 

- CGTGGAAAAAAA- GTCAGTGTTTAAAGGTGGATACAGAATTATAG 

- CGTGAAAAAAAA - GGCAGTGTTTTCGCTAGTTATAGAAATTAAAC 
CGAAAAAAAAAAATCTAGTGTTTGCAAGGGGTAACAGGATTATAG 



-35 <--- 



PWV02 

PWV04 

PWVOS 

PIL7A 

PCI30S 

PCI528 

PVS4 0 

PSL2 

PSK11L 

PWV02 

PWV04 

PWV05 

PIL7 

PCI305 

PCI528 

PVS4 0 

PSL2 

PSK11L 



AGTCAGAAAAAACTGTGTATACAGTCAGAAAAAACTGTGTATACAGTCAGAAAAAACTGTGTATACAGTCAGAAAAA - 

AGCAAGAAAAATCGATGTATATAGCAAGAAAAATCGAT 

AGCAACAAAAAACGATGTATATAGCAACAAAAAACGATGTATATAGCAACAAAAAACGATGTATATAGCaACAAAAA 

AGCAACAAAAAACTGTGTATATAGCAACAAAAAACTGTGTATATAGCAACAAa 

ACCaACaaAaaACTGTGTATATACC^ - - 

AG CAT AAAAAAACTGTGTAT AT AG CAT AAAAAAACTGTGTAT AT AG CAT AAAAAAACTGTG TATATAGCATAAAAAA 

cgtatgaawiaactgtgtatagcgtatgaaaaaactgtgtatagcgtatgaaaaaa 

AGTCACAAAAATCGATGTATACAGTCACAAAAATCGATTTTTGTGACTCTATGCATCGATGTA 

TCCTACAAAAAACTGTGCATAGTCCTACAAAAAACTGTGTATAGTCCTACAAAAAACTGTGTATAGTC - - 

RBS 



-ATTGAACAACT 
- - TTGCAGAAAA 
ACTTGATTATGT 
AATTGTCTGTGT 
— CTTCTTTGTT 
ATCAT CATTTTA 
■ ACTTGATAG ATA 



- ATTTGTGTTTGT 



- AAAGGAGTATTA CTATC 



GACTGCGTTTTGATATAATAAAAA GCATAGAGAAA TTGACTCGCTAAAGATTTTTCTCTATGCCTATTTAAAAACACTCAC- 

CTAATTTCTTGCATATAATAAAA GCATAGAGAAA TCACACGTCTAAATG AATTTCTCTATGCCAGACTAAAA - CACGC - - - AAACGAGCG TATG 

TG CTATAAATTTG T AT AATGA AAGCATAGAGAAA ATTGACGT - CTAAATCACTTCTCTATGCTTAATCACAAAACACTCAC^ CTATC 

TGCTATAATGTGG T ACAATAAAA - G ACATAGAGAACTATCCCGCAAAG AATCT - TTCTCTATGTCCACTTTATAA - CACGC - - AAAGGAGCGTATTTA - - -CATG 

TG CT ATATTATG AT ATAAT AA AAGTATGAAGAA CAAACTTTTGAACGAGAATTTCTTCATAOT^ - -AGAGGACCGTATCTT- - - TATG 

TACGGTATTCTGAT ACAATAAAA - GCAT AG AG AAA TCG AC AG - CGAAATCAGTTTCTCTATGCCTACTTAAAA* TCACTCACAAAGGAGTAACTTT - CTATG 

GTACTGTATATAGTATAATAAA AGCATAGAGAAAA CTCACTATGAAATAC - TTTCTCTATGCTACTACTAAAACA- CGC - - AAAGGAGCGTATTTATACTATG 

AGGTGTTTCGTGTTATTAT- - - - - TT ATTT AAA- -TCA-T-A AAAOGAGTGGAT TATG 



Fig. 2. Alignment of the region upstream of repB of the plasmids described in Fig. 1. Regions w, h f »ng ^quence 
conservation are boxed. GC-regions. flanking AT-rich regions, are indicated with asterisks The 22 bp^ ^^» r !^f 
three-and-a-half times are indicated by double arrows. Inverted repeat regions are indicated by dashed arrows. Putative 
transcription and translation signals are indicated in bold and by single lines. 



the region upstream of the repB gene and the first 85 
codons of the repB gene, was cloned into the H//;dlll site 
of pMTL23E and propagated in £. colt. This upstream 
region is essential for replication of pCI305 (Hayes et aL y 
1991) and pWV02 (Kiewiet et a/. y 1993) as well as pJR7. 
The resulting plasmid, denoted pJR055, was no longer 
capable of autonomous replication in L. lactis. pJR055 
was then used to transform an L. lactis strain carrying only 
pWV02. As a control, pJROS was used to transform 
pWV02-containing L. lactis cells. Transformants were 
selected on M17 agar supplemented with erythromycin. 
The transformation efficiency with p J R055 was about 1 0- 
fold lower than with pJROS. Several erythromycin- 
resistant transformants were analysed for their plasmid 
content. pJROS could clearly be detected oh agarose gels 
in small-scale plasmid isolations (1*5 ml culture) of L. 



lactis, while pJR055 could only be detected using large- 
scale plasmid isolations (100 ml culture). On the basis of 
ethidium bromide fluorescence intensities on agarose gels 
we estimated the copy number of pJROS5 in these cells to 
be less than one per chromosome equivalent. To verify 
that plasmid pJR055 was intact and that Em u trans- 
formants were not the result of recombination between 
p\VV02 and pJR055, plasmid DNA from several 
erythromycin-resistant transformants was isolated and 
used to transform E. cofi. Ten of the transformants were 
analysed for their plasmid content. All appeared to contain 
intact pJR055. These results indicate that the repB gene 
of pWV02, when supplied /'/; trans, can support the 
replication of pJR055, which lacks a functional copy of 
its own repB gene. In addition, this experiment provides 
further proof that the upstream region of repB is required 
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(d) ORF X pIL7 

ATGATGAGTGAAAAGTTAAAGACAATGAAAGAGCTTGCAGATGAGTTGAGTC 

MMSEKLKTMKELADELSVTKEN IQYHYQRLP 
start 

AAGAATTACAGATTAAAACCCGTTCCAATGGGTCTAATCTAATAAATT 

K'ELQIKTRSNGSNLINSKAEKI ILGKVESGSK 

ATCAAATACAAAAGACCAACAAATAAGTAGCAAAGAAAATTTTGAAGATGAAAAATTAGATAATCCCTTTATTAATAGATTAATC^ 

SNTKDQQISSKENFEDE KLDNPFINRLI KEV 

GAGTATTTGAAAATAGACAAGGATAAAATCATATCTACCAAAGACCAAC^ 
EYLKIDKDKIISTKDQQISSKDQQIEKLTNL 

TAGACCAGCAACAACGTTTAGCCTTGCAGGATAAAAAGTTACTTGATGAGTATAAGTCAGAAATCAATGACTTAAAAGCTCTTAAAATGCCTAC 
LDQQQRLALQDKKLLDEYKSEINDLKALKMPT 

ACAGGAAACAGAATTCAAACACTTAGACAATCAATATAAAGATGAAGTGAACGCTCTTAAAGAGAAGTTGGAAAATTTTCAGGAA^ 

QETEFKH LDNQYKDEVNALKEKLENFQEQI K 

GTTCAAAAAAGGATAGAAGAACAAGAAAAACCAAGAAAGTGGTGGGGACTATGGCGAAAATAG 
VQKRI EEQEKPRKWWGLWRK end 



(b) pwvos 

CTACCTACGGTTAAAAGGCAGGAATTATCATGAGTGAGAATTTAAAAACTATTAAGGAGCTT 

LPTVKRQELS 

MSENLKTI KEL 

pWV04 

TGCAAAGGTTCGAGGTAAAGGTGCAAGCCATGAGTGAGAATTTAAAAACGATTAAGGAGCTT 

AKVRGKGASHE 

MSENLKTIKEL 

pWV02 

TACCTACCAACGGTTAAAAGGCAGGACTTATGATTAGTGAAAAGTTAAAGACAATCAAAGAG 

YLPTVKRQDL 

MISEKLKTIKE 

pIL7 

TATCTACCTACGGTTAAAAGGCAGGAATTATGATGAGTGAAAAGTTAAAGACAATGAAAGAG 

YLPTVKRQEL 

MMSEKLKTMKE 

pCI305 

ACCrACGGTTAAAAGGCAGGACTTAAACCATGAGTGAGAACTTAAAAAACGATTAAAGAGTG 

PTVKRQDLNHE 

MSENLKTIKEL 

pCI528 

CTACCAACGGTTAAAAGGCGGGGATTATAATGAGTGATAATTTAAAAACCATAAAGGAGCTA 

YQRLKGGDYNE 

MSDNLKTIKEL 

pVS40 

TG CAAAGGTT CG AGGT AAAGGTG CAAGC CATG AGTG AG AATTT AAAAA CG ATT AAGG AG CTT 

AKVRGKGASHE 

MSENLKTIKEL 

pSL2 

GCCAACGGTTAAAAGGCAGGACTTAAACCATGAGTGAAGACTTAAAAACGATAAAAGAGTTG 

PTVKRQDLNHE 

MSEDLKTIKEL 



Fig. 3. (a) Complete nucleotide sequence of 
ORF X of pll_7. The deduced amino acid 
sequence is presented below the sequence 
in the single-letter code, (b) Probable 
translational coupling between the repB 
genes of eight plasmids and ORF X. The 
putative Shine-Dalgarno sequence is 
indicated by a dashed line above the 
sequence. The stop codon of the rep gene is 
indicated with a solid line below the 
sequence. ORF X of pWV02 ends after the 
14th codon. From the nucleotide sequence 
of pSL2, as obtained from GenBank 
(accession number X56550), the ORF 
encoding repB ends at the position 
indicated in Fig. 1. Deletion of a single base 
in the 3' region of the nucleotide sequence 
of this gene, however, would extend the 
ORF to the location indicated here. In that 
case, ORF X would also be translationally 
coupled to the repB gene. 



for replication. In the absence of selective pressure 
pJROSS was rapidly lost from the culture, whereas 
pJROS was stably maintained. Loss of p\VV02 was never 
observed. 



Southern hybridizations of plasmids from various 
lactococcal strains 

Hayes ef aL (1991) showed that the type of replicon 
described here is widespread among lactococci. We tested 
an additional set of ten L. lactis strains for the presence of 
plasmids with a similar replicon. A 1 kb PCR fragment of 
the replication gene repB of pWV02, obtained with 
primers 1 and 6 (Table 2), was used as a probe. At least 



one plasmid in each strain tested was found to hybridize to 
this fragment (Fig. 4). 

DISCUSSION 

In the present work we have studied relationships between 
lactococcal plasmids which are not of the RC type. The 
most significant conclusions are: (1) that many of these 
plasmids contain a functional replication region that is 
part of a family of highly related replicons; and (2) that 
different plasmids containing these replication regions co- 
exist in one and the same Lactococcta strain. We showed 
that at least three out of five different plasmids present in 
L. iactis subsp. cremoris Wg2 contain a functional rep- 
lication region of this family. One of these plasmids 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of the repB-like replication gene in a number of lactococcal strains, (a) Plasmid profiles of a number 
of natural Lactococcus strains: 1, L lactis subsp. cremoris Wg2; 2, L lactis subsp. cremoris H61; 3, L lactis subsp. cremoris 
F16; 4. L lactis subsp. cremoris Hpl; 5, L lactis subsp. cremoris E8L; 6, L /acf/s subsp. cremoris Cla2; 7, L /act/5 subsp. 
cremoris 109; 8, L /act/s subsp. lactis L10; 9, L lactis subsp. cremoris 916; 10, 1. /act/s subsp. /act/s P8-2-47; 11, L lactis 
subsp. /act/s 9B4. (b) Fluorograph of Southern hybridization of the DNA in (a) with the 1 kb PCR fragment obtained with 
primers 1 and 6 of the repB gene of pWV02. 



(p\VV02; Kiewiet f/^/., 1993) has been shown to replicate 
via a thcta mechanism. This suggests that the other 
members of this plasmid family can replicate via a similar 
mechanism. The results obtained do not rule out the 
possibility that additional functional replication regions 
might exist on p\VV04, pWVOS or plL7. We consider 
this possibility unlikely, however, since with none of the 
restriction digests used here (including a partial Sat/3A 
digest of pIL7) were alternative replicons observed. 

The replicons studied in this work, and other plasmids of 
this family, can be divided in two segments. One segment 
contains the repB gene, encoding the RepB protein, which 
is essential for replication of pC1305 (Hayes et aL 9 1991) 
and p\VV02 (Kiewiet et a/. y 1993). The three plasmids 
analysed in the present studies also require an intact repB 
gene for replication. As shown for pC1305 and pWV02, 
the other essential segment is the non-coding region 
(approximately 300 bp) upstream of repB. By analogy 
with Gram-negative theta-replicating plasmids, like 
RSF1010 (Frey et al. y 1992) and RK2 (Perri et aL y 1991), 
for which it has been established that a number of direct 
repeats are required for binding of the Rep protein, it is 
conceivable that the 22 bp sequence repeated three-and-a- 
half times also constitutes the binding region for the RepB 
protein in theta-replicating lactococcal plasmids and that 
this binding is required for initiation of replication. In this 
context, the observation that p\YV02 can complement a 
RepB deficiency of pJROS is of interest. This can be 
explained by assuming that RepB of p\WQ2 can recog- 



nize the binding region of pJROSS and initiate replication. 
Since RepB is also required for replication of pWV02 and 
probably has a higher affinity for its cognate binding 
sequence, pJR055 will be maintained at a much lower 
level and rapidly be lost in the absence of selective 
pressure. Differences in the sequence of the 22 bp repeats 
of plasmids of this type are likely to determine the 
difference in affinity of RepB. This may explain why 
pWV02 and pJROS, which carry related repB genes and 
related 22 bp repeats, can co-exist within one host strain. 
Affinity studies, currently in progress, between the 
replication proteins from this family of replicons with the 
different repeated sequences should give more insight into 
the phenomenon of plasmid (in)compatibility within one 
strain. 

The region upstream of the 22 bp repeats is highly 
conserved. Deletion analysis of p\VV02 has shown that 
this region is required for replication (Kiewiet et a/. t 
1993). On the basis of its high AT content, this region 
could be the site of strand separation from which 
replication starts. This does not, however, require strong 
conservation of the nucleotide sequence. Possibly, this 
region is the recognition site for host-encoded functions 
involved in replication, such as DnaB- and DnaC-like 
proteins, which are known to be involved in the 
replication initiation of a number of theta-replicating E. 
colt plasmids (Bramhill & Kornberg, 1988). 

The function of ORF X, the expression of which is 
probably translationally coupled to that of repB, is as yet 
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unclear. In p\\'V()2, the putative ORF X product will be 
truncated since a stop codon is present after codon 14, 
which is followed by a transcriptional terminator within 
100 bp (kiewiet el aL, 1993). No sequence errors are likely 
to be present in this region. The likely translational 
coupling of ORF X to rvpft and the deduced DNA- 
bincling properties of the ORF X product suggest an 
involvement in replication. Since, however, ORF X is not 
present intact in p\Y/V02, and can be deleted from pJR7 
without preventing replication, its presence is not es- 
sential. 

Only a limited number of lactococcal plasmids did not 
hybridize to the p\VV()2 repB probe. A number of smaller 
plasmids hybridized with a probe derived from pWVOl 
(results not shown). The latter RC replicon is also 
widespread among lactococci, but the strains tested so far 
by us and others (Dr A. Geis, personal communication) 
never contained more than one member of this family of 
plasmids. Although we have observed that a few plasmids 
do not hybridize to either probe (results not shown), and 
these might constitute yet another family of plasmids, the 
present results indicate that only two families of plasmid 
rcplicons are common in lactococci : the first family 
contains members of the p\VV02-type theta replicons, 
and the second, members of the pWVOI-type RC 
replicons. 
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BUDAPEST TREATY ON THE INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION OF 




THE DEPOSIT OF MICROORGANISMS FOR THE PURPOSES OF PATENT PROCEDURE 

INTERNATIONAL FORM 

RECEIPT IN THE CASE OF AN ORIGINAL DEPOSIT ISSUED PURSUANT TO RULE 7.3 
AND VIABILITY STATEMENT ISSUED PURSUANT TO RULE 10. 

To: (Name and Address of Depositor or Attorney) 

UCLA School of Dentistry 

Section of Periodontics 

Attn: Susan Kinder Haake, D.M.D., Ph.D. 

10833 Le Conte Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-1668 

Deposited on Behalf of: The Regents of the University of California 



Identification Reference by Depositor: Patent Deposit Designation 

Fusobacterium nucleatum subspecies polymorphum ATCC 1 0953 PTA-58 1 5 
Fusobacterium nucleatum 10113 PTA-58 16 



The deposits were accompanied by: a scientific description _ a proposed taxonomic description indicated 

above. The deposits were received February 13, 2004 by this International Depository Authority and have 
been accepted. 

AT YOUR REQUEST: X_ We will inform you of requests for the strains for 30 years. 

The strains will be made available if a patent office signatory to the Budapest Treaty certifies one's right to 
receive, or if a U.S. Patent is issued citing the strains, and ATCC is instructed by the United States Patent & 
Trademark Office or the depositor to release said strains. 

If the cultures should die or be destroyed during the effective term of the deposit, it shall be your 
responsibility to replace them with living cultures of the same. 

The strains will be maintained for a period of at least 30 years from date of deposit, or five years after the 
most recent request for a sample, whichever is longer. The United States and many other countries are 
signatory to the Budapest Treaty. 

The viability of the cultures cited above was tested February 20, 2004 . On that date, the cultures* were viable. 
International Depository Authority: American Type Culture Collection, Manassas, VA 201 10-2209 USA. 
Signature of person having authority to represent ATCC: 




Marie Harris, Patent Specialist, ATCC Patent Depository 



Date: March 1, 2004 



cc: Elizabeth R. Sampson 

Ref: Attorney Docket No: 02307E-099810US 
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